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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
te supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within thre: days after publication, 

A definite crcer to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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dress: Miss KATE N. ROBBINS, 361 W. 15th St. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs, M., K. Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circularssent on request, + 





REFINED, accomplished, active German to help 
in overseeing nice home where servants are kept,and 
take charge of child three to five years old; or as 
travelling companion; can teach drawing, painting, 
embroidery, laces, etc.; fine seamstress, Unquestion- 
able reference. GERMAN-AMERICAN, care of 
Vogue. 
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lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families end designers. 
Retainer: $5.00. Aimes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 


Address; Care of Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Bolton-§ tover.—Miss Ella Mai Bolton, 
daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Bolton, of 
New York, to Mr. George H. Stover, Jr., 
of New York. 

Clarkson- Hawkins. —Miss Julia Floyd 
Clarkson, daughter of Mr. Howard Clarkson, 
of New York, to Mr. Eugene D. Hawkins, 
son of the late Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins. 

Guertin-Tuttle.—Mis Florence Guer- 
tin, daughter of Mr. Pierre Guertin, of 
Brooklyn, to Mr. Frank Day Tuttle, son of 
Mr. Ezra B. Tuttle. 

Parshley-Parker.—Miss Jennie Sewall 
Parshley, daughter of Mr. Frank E. Parshley, 
of Brooklyn, to Mr. John H. Parker, of 
New York. 

Smart-Douglas.—Miss Anne Bruce 
Smart, daughter of Mr. William Smart, to 
Mr. Edward Douglas, of Brooklyn. 


MARRIED 


Crawford-Duhain.—1o Feb., at 41 E. 
6oth St., by His Grace the Archbishop of 
New York, assisted by the Rev. Father La- 
velle, Miss Marie Hortense Duhain, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Louis Duhain, to Dr. William H. 
Crawford. 

Strong-Lefferts.—11 Feb., in the 
Church of the Incarnation, by the Rev. Will- 
iam M. Grosvenor, assisted by the Rev. 
Newton Perkins, Miss Mary Waring Lef- 
ferts, daughter of Mr. Frederic Lefferts, to 
Mr. Selah Brewster Strong. 

Van Rensselaer-Coffin.—1o Feb., in 
Christ Church, New Brighton, S. L., by 
Archdeacon George D. Johnson, Miss Lolita 
Adela Coffin, daughter of Mr. Joseph Wil- 
bur Coffin, to Mr. Lyndsay Van Rensselaer. 


DIED 


Bristed.—Suddenly, in Paris, on 9 Feb., 
Grace Sedgwick, wife of the late Charles 
Astor Bristed and daughter of the late Charles 
Sedgwick, of Lenox. 

Cooper.—On 8 Feb , Charlotte Cooper. 

Emmet.—At Albany, N. Y., on Sun., 
7 Feb., of typhoid fever, Richard Stockton 
Emmet, Jr., son of Richard S. Emmet and 


the late Katharine Emmet, in his 26th year. 

Fox.—On Wed., 10 Feb., at 272 Mad. 
Ave., Annie, daughter of Mary and the late 
James Fox. 

Havemeyer.—At Stamford, Conn., 11 
Feb., M. Louise Havemeyer, daughter of the 
late George Elder. 

Hornby.—On Tue., 9 Feb., Frederick 
Hornby. 

Schuyler.—At New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Mon., 8 Feb., Mary, daughter of the 
late Philip Schuyler and Grace Hunter, of 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Tuckerman.—Thu., 11 Feb., after a 
short illness, Gustavus Tuckerman, in the 
73d year of his age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Davison-Chesebrough.—Mr. George 
Howard Davison and Miss Marion Maxwell 
Chesebrough, daughter of Mr. Robert A. 
Chesebrough, will be married in St. Barthol- 
omew’s Church on Tue., 20 Apr. 

Hedden-Del Pino.—Mr. Edward Har- 
old Hedden and Miss Rose Del Pino, daugh- 
ter of the late Marcus Del Pino, will be 
married in the Church of the Incarnation in 
Easter week, 

Hawkins-Clarkson.—Mr. Eugene D. 
Hawkins and Miss Julia Floyd Clarkson, 
daughter of Mr. Howard Clarkson, will be 
married in the Church of the Incarnation 
the last week in Apr. 


DINNERS 


Brooks.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morti- 
mer Brooks gave a dinner on Wed., 10 Feb., 
at their residence, 1 E. 45th St. Present 
were Miss Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Parish, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, 
Mrs, Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic H. Ben- 
edict and Mr. and Mrs. George B. Parsons 
also entertained at dinner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Benedict’s guests were Mr. and Mrs. Jordan 
L. Mott, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. E. Reeve Mer- 
ritt, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding, Miss Mad- 
eleine Knowlton, Miss René Coudert, Miss 
Tolfree, Mr. Frederic R.Coudert, Jr.; Mr. 
James Tolfree, Mr. Samuel Blagden, Jr.; 
Mr. C. Du Pont Coudert, Mr. James M. 
Varnum and Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons’s were Mr. and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Parsons, Mrs. William Pollock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Endicott, Miss Helena Parsons, 
Mrs. Post, Mr. Vail Stebbins and Mr. Barc- 
lay Kountze. 

Larocque.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph La- 
rocque gave a large dinner on 11 Feb. at 
their residence, 6 E. 56th St. 

Valentine.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. 
Valentine gave a dinner last week at their 
residence, 44. E. 57th St. Present were Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Samuel Thomas, Colonel and 
Mrs. George L. Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Knower, Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Bergen, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C, Valentine, 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Martin, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Allen Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore P. Ralli, Miss Allen, Miss Harts- 
horne, Mr. Randolph F. Purdy, Mr. Bowen 
Bancroft Smith and Mr. George Wallen. 


DANCES 


Cinderella Dance.— The third Cinder- 
ella dance will take place at Sherry’s this 
evening. 

De Coverly.—The fifth De Coverly 
dance will take place at Sherry’s on Saturday 
evening. 

Fortnightly.—The last of the Fort- 
nightly Dances took place at Sherry’s on 2 
Feb. 

Wednesday Cotillons.— The fourth 
and last cotillon of this series took place last 
evening at Sherry’s. 


INTIMATIONS 


Condé.—Mon., 8 Feb., Mrs. 
Condé, 6 W. 56th St., gave a luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Chas. Carroll. 

Fish.—Mc. Stuyvesant Fish has taken th: 


place of the late William H. Osgood, at New - 


port, for the coming season. 


King.—Mrs. William F. King, of No. 1” 


E. 63d St., has gone for a short visit to th: 
Jekyl Island Club. 

Loring.—Mrs. George B. Loring, of 3 
E, 63d St., has gone South for a few week 
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U. 8S. Golf Ass’n held an important 


meeting at Delmonico’s last evening. 


LECTURES 


Wisner.—The third of Prof. Wisner’s 
French lectures will be held this morning at 
the residence of Mrs. John Sleane, 883 Fifth 
Avenue, The subject will be : Les Enfants 
de Louis xvr. et de Marie Antoinette. The 
next lecture will be on 25 Feb., at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Hermann Oelrich’s, 1 E. 57th 
St. 

CLUBS 

Fortnightly Musical Club.—The last 
meeting took place on Wed. afternoon at the 
residence of Mrs. Edward Winslow, 27 W. 
534 St. Miss Carlotta Desvignes and Miss 
Avice Baxall were among the performers. 

Thursday Eve. Roller Skating Club. 
—The first meeting of this club will be held 
on 4 Mar. 

Badminton Club.—The first meeting 
was held last Sat., and will continue on Sat. 
afternoons through Lent. Amongthe mem- 
bers are Miss Elsie Mitchell, Miss Alice G. 
Winthrop, Mr. Philip Livingston, Mr. 
Wainwright Parish, Mr. Jules J. Vatable, 
Miss Livingston, Miss Lulu Dudley, Miss 
May Barron, Mrs. Devereux Emmet, Miss 
Augusta McK, Davies, David Banks, Jr.; 
Miss E. A. Thorn, Miss Ellen M. B. Soutter, 
Mr. Andrew A. Bibby, Miss Clapp, Miss 
Gertrude Agostini, Mr. David Gardiner, Miss 
Marie Antoinette Davis, Miss Elsie Coster, 
Mr. Philip Benkard, Mr. Edward Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, Mr. Banyer 
Clarkson, Mr. and Mrs. Maturin L. Dela- 
field, Jr.; Mr. C. Van Rensselaer Cogswell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Miss 
Helen Van C. dePeyster, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Sanis, Mr. Charles Lawrence Riker, Miss 
Lucy B. Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. George P. 
Cammann, Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell, 
Miss Lillie Graham, Mr. J. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse, Mr. Frederic O. Spedden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Miss Adeline 
Pierson, Miss Luisita A. Leland, Mr. Alex- 
ander M. Hadden, Mr. Matthew Astor 
Wilks, Miss Annie Stuyvesant, Miss Georgi- 
ana L. Wilmerding, Miss Elvine L. Neeser, 
Mr. E. Percy Bramwell, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Ruthven Pratt, Mr. Shipley Jones, Miss 
Emily L. Morris, Mr. Walter Rutherford, 
Miss Marie Norrie, Miss Julia Fay Bradley, 
Mr. DeWitt Williamson, Mr. J. Fred Pier- 

son, Jr.; Miss Cornelia L. Crosby, Mr. Irving 
Parish, Mr. Cecil D. Landale, Mr. Russell 
H, Landale, Miss Alice Harriman, Mr. 
Alister Greene, Miss Florence Clarke, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin and Miss Mary 
E. Lusk. Among the patronesses are Mrs. 
Frederic Sheldon, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. 
Howland Pell, Mrs. William Rhinelander, 
Mrs. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. Frederick J. 
dePeyster, Mrs. Walter Lispenard Suydam 
and Mrs, Frederick Gallatin. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Bull.—Mrs. W. Lanman Bull, of 31 W. 
47th St., will give an afternoon tea and mu- 
sicale on Tue., 20 Apr., for the benefit of St. 
Mary’s Guild, of St. Mary’s Free Hospital 
for Children, of which Mrs. Bull is Presi- 
dent. The Entertainment Committee are : 
Mrs. W. G. Park, Mrs. Dwight Townsend, 
Mrs. James Sullivan, Mrs. W. B. Pierson, 
Mrs. J. M. Bailey, Miss Milnor, Mrs. Wil- 
liam L, Polk, Miss Gardner, Mrs. William 
H. Wickham, Mrs. J. E. Hindon Hyde, 
Mrs. Frederic R. Lefferts, Mrs. Edward 
Wells, Jr., Mrs. Bryce Gray, Jr., Mrs. A. 
(.. Garretson, and Mrs. Howard Lapsley. 

Columbia College Musical Society. 
—Columbia Collegé Musical Society will, 
on Wed., 24 Feb., present Cleopatra at the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn, for the ben- 
efit of the Brooklyn Home for Aged Men and 
Aged Couples, The cast of characters for 
the play will be as follows: Marcus Anton- 
inus, W. Rutger J. Planten, "99 Law; 
Osiris, G. M. D. Kelly, special; Nestor, 
Harold Newman Hall,’98 Arch; Funnicus, 
William Bernard Bryant, *99 E. E.; Judicus 
Rex, Henri George Francis Chatain, °97 M.; 
Scarus, Arthur Ware, '98 Arch., Panthor, 
Benjamin Bricklyn Tilt, *99 C. E.; Mem- 
non, Theodore Blondel, *99 C.; Hungor, 
Charles Fiske Wood, 99 C.; Emperor Oc- 
tavius, Henry Goah Hershfield, °98 Law.; 
Cleopatra, John Thompson Conover, ’98 E. 


E.; Lotus, Charles Hudson Machen, *98 E. 
E.; Charmian, Frederick Webber Brower, *99 
Arch, 


ANNUAL DINNER 


Architectural League.—The twelfth 
annual dinner will be held this evening in 
the galleries of the American Fine Arts So- 
ciety, 215 W. 57th St., at 7.30. Mr. 
George Keester, Sec., Mr. D. N. B. Sturgis, 
Mr. E. K. Rossiter, Mr. George Martin, 
Dinner Committee. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The Yale Univer- 
sity and New York Athletic Hockey teams 
played a match last Saturday, which resulted 
in a win for the N. Y. A. C.—score, 5 to 0. 

The line up as follows : 


Position Yale 


pocoheaay Barnett, ‘98 
Walworth, '97 





i Ee Forward 
Referee—Thomas Barron, St. Nicholas Skating 
Ciub. Goal umpires— Messrs, Champlinand Radcliffe. 


. «Sheldon, 1900 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Columbia.—Arriving Mon., 8 Feb., Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Babcock, Mrs. F. J. Cut- 
ting, Dr. Frank Hustace, Mr. D. G. W. 
Hosmer, Mr. H. D. Irving, Mr. H. D. Irv- 
ing, Jr., Mr. F. Tuckerman, Mr, C. L. Til. 
den, Mr. J. S. Williamson. 

New York.—Arriving Sat., 6 Feb., Mr. 
and Mrs, F, C. Butler, Commander Belknap, 
U.S. N., Mr. and Mrs. H. De Young, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. W. Mabie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Varick. 

St. Louis —Arriving 14 Feb., Miss B. 
Alexander, Mrs. C. B. Brockett, Mrs. Bis- 
pham, Mr. Randolph de Cordova, Mr. Louis 
Castelli, Mr. Albert A. Ladd, Col. W. J. 
Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. M. Saybolt, 
Mr. Alexandre Whitely, Mrs. Whitely, Dr. 
Augustus H. Xiques. 

New York.—Sailing Wed., 10 Feb., 
Mr. and Mrs, Newton Annis, Hon. W. 
Bourke Cochran, Lieut. B. St. J. Clarkson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Eastman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Farrington, Mr. Charles R. 
Osborne, Mrs. C, C. Tracy. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 10 Feb., Mrs. 
Chas. H. Baldwin, Mr. Peter Baldwin, Mr. 
William Bryce, Mr. Alfred Abernethy 
Cowles, Mrs. Cowles, Mr. Robert Edgar, 
Mr. William Farquhar, Mrs. Farquhar, Mr. 
Blakely Hall, Mr. Benjamin Horton, Mr. 
John Kendall, Mrs. Kendall, Mr. Gustave E. 
Kissel, Mr. and Mrs. T, F. Lane, Mr. 
Ambrose Y. Lethbridge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
Mackenzie, Sir Alfred Maloney, K, C. M. G. 
and Mr. Julian Ralph. 

Columbia.—Sailing Sat., 13 Feb., Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Arnold, Mr. John O. 
Ames, Mr. and Mrs. Lucien B. Chase, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Curtiss, Mr. Otis K. Dimock, Mrs. Dimock, 
Mr. W. S. Gurnee, Miss Gurnee, Mr. A. 
C. Gurnee, Mr. J. Woodward Haven, Mrs. 
Haven, Mrs. John H. Hall, Miss Hall, Miss 
M. V. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. A. Hollander, 
Mr. A. E. Hurry, Miss Emily J. Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. J. Newman, Mr. E. H. Ogden, 
Mr, and Mrs. L. Robert, Mrs. D. A. Stew- 
art, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Stillwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry R. Rea, Miss Edith Anne Rea 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Wade. 


WHIST 


CONVENTIONS 


7 He whist played in America is spoken 
of in England as the most conven- 
tion ridden game in the world, In 

a true spirit of independence the usual reply to 

this is that better whist and more of it is 

played here, and that our champions could 
easily defeat any team the Mother Country 
picked out and sent to us. 

This counter claim, although based on a 
foundation of fact, seems rather to beg the 
question, and the purpose here intended is to 
treat the subject serriatum, giving those con- 
ventions that are generally adopted, being of 
value to the game, and exposing such as are 
unsound and which, if followed, could only 
have a pernicious effect upon the scientific 
character of whist. 


The call for trumps, which was given to 
the world by Lord Henry Bentick about fifty 
years ago, is the whist convention par excel- 
ence, and its universal adoption has added 
much to the excitement and interest of the 
game. The original idea, in its simplicity, 
was that a trump call should be made by 
playing an unnecessarily high card followed by 
a lower one; but in the last decade or so the 
convention has had a number of additions and 
improvements—such the refusal to trump a 
sure trick, which is recognized as the loudest 
call that can be made, and the discard of as 
high a card as the nine on one of the first four 
tricks of the deal, which is so often taken for 
a signal that a player who does not want 
trumps led to him had better throw away a 
low card from some other suit than run the 
danger of leading his partner into temptation. 
Par parenthesis, it may be stated that some 
players carry the use of this convention so far, 
that they consider the discard of anything 
above the nine at any stage of the hand a posi- 
tive signal—a dangerous fallacy when one 
considers the advantage late in the deal of 
getting rid of a losing honor on the chance of 
making a small trump. 

The call on the lead through the honor 
turned is the latest convention that is used as 
a signal, It is at present raging with all the 
fury of the pestilence at Bombay, with re- 
sults often almost as fatal. Now, it must 
not be supposed that the use of this conven- 
tion is objected to per se. In itself it is a 
valuable one ; but the mere fact that it is a 
novelty to some players has caused them to 
take it up violently, using it in a manner 
that was never intended by Milton C. Work 
when he introduced it to his readers in Whist 
of To-day. As an example of the absurd ex- 
tent to which this is practiced, a hand re- 
cently came to notice where, with three weak 
suits and Kng., 2. 3. 4. in trumps, the 
leader called with Ace turned. What pos- 
sible advantage he hoped to gain by so doing 
it is difficult to explain, As it was, he killed 
his partner's Queen, which he happened to 
hold twice guarded—losing at least one trick 
in the hand. The only reason for calling on 
the lead is when the opening hand holds good 
finessing trumps and wishes to be led up to 
for their benefit. 

Next in importance to the signal comes the 
echo, which is a repetition of the signal, and is 
used to show four trumps on the partners lead 
or call. Then the sub-echo to show three 
when the opportunity to show four has been 
passed by. Milton C. Work, of the cham- 
pion Hamilton team of Philadelphia strongly 
recommends that three trumps shall be shown 
at once instead of four, as the partner of the 
strong trump hand is more likely to hold the 
lesser than the greater number. When, 
however, this convention is known to be 
played, the adversaries endeavor to frustrate 
it by holding up their small trumps, a strategy 





that is likely to puzzle any player who is not 
expert at seeing through the device—al- 
though the Hamilton claims to have gained 
many tricks by this convention, and to 
the experienced player it is of undoubted 
value. Mr. Work himself has not placed it 
in that portion of the book intended for 
beginners, and attention is called to the fact 
that a convention that may prove a sure trick 
winner in the hands of the expert, may be 
changed to as dangerous a weapon when used 
by a novice as a razor would be for a child's 
plaything. 

The reverse discard in a plain suit after 
trumps are out or at any stage of the game 
when the partner cannot mistake the play for 
a call is a useful convention, the generally 
accepted meaning of which is that it is a 
positive call for the suit from which it is led, 
as imperative as is the trump signal for 
trumps. Major General Drayson’s interpre- 
tation is different. He uses the convention 
as a signal to chance the suit which most 
players consider only adds an unnecessary com- 
plication to the game. 

Unblocking or getting out of the partner's 
way is a sound convention if properly man- 
aged. So far a difficulty in the practical use 
of the device is that it has proved a very at- 
tractive sort of whist dissipation, especially 
among women players who took it up con 
amore, unblocking upon every occasion, often 
without the ability to make the calculation on 
the suit unblocked that 1s necessary to render 
this play of any advantage. 

The fact has been impressed upon one who 
has closely followed the growth and develop- 
ment of whist in recent years, that as a whist- 
playing community we allow ourselves to be 
convention ridden, because we are only too 
ready to lend a willing hand to whatever 
whist fad each season is sure to bring forth. 
Some years ago it was the fashion of the hour 
holding a suit of Ace, King, Knave and one 
small card to play the King and change the 
suit, thus asking the partner to return the 
best card of that suit on the first opportunity 
in order to finesse the Knave, This lead was 
often taught and much played unti) it was 
found to be one of the greatest trick losers on 
record, and it has long been consigned to what 
might not inappropriately be called the 
** limbo of lost leads.” 

The next fad was the Albany lead, by 
which ingenious device the lead of an irregu- 
lar card was used to show three three-card 
suits and four trumps. It was such an easy 
way out of a dilemma—such a pretty con- 
ceit to shift the responsibility of the develop- 
ment of the hand upon the partner, that it 
was played to distraction for a whole winter, 
until one player, showing a little more spirit 
than the rest, said: ** Well, I don’t see the 
use of gossiping about one’s hand, and I won't 
play that way any longer. To-day instead of 

(Continued cn page vi.) 
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F all the phrases that have beguiled 
O the understanding of man, none 


ever exceeded the bewitchment 
that the ‘* balance of trade’’ exercises over 
the imaginations of most Americans. Pol- 
iticians, journalists, and the average busi- 
ness man all appear to share the curious 
delusion that the balance of trade is a kind 
of international profit and loss account, 
which is to be treated after methods un- 
known in any recognized system of book- 
keeping. Great was the enthusiasm dis- 
played by editors when the Bureau of 
Statistics published the report of our foreign 
trade for 1896, by which it was revealed that 
the exports of merchandise exceeded the 
imports by $225,332,184. Editorial pages 
bristled with comparative tables and felici- 
tation, one paper being so carried away by 
excitement that it credited export account 
with $100,000,000 more than its own 
tables and facts warranted. 


Enthusiasm is justifiable since it is an 
essential ‘factor of its prosperity that the 
United States shall find foreign markets 
for its surplus of agricultural and industrial 
products ; but it is the wildest extravagance 
to characterize a couple of hundred millions 
excess of exports as marking an epoch or 
as being historically interesting. 


The general impression conveyed by 
newspaper writers and political speakers is 
that an excess of imports is, in some way 
never explained, disastrous ; but that, on 
the contrary, an excess of exports—mer- 
chandise—even fora single year, represents, 
in some way also never explained, profits 
to the extent of the excess. If this were 
true, well might Americans exult over so 
wondrous a commercial showing. But so 
far from being true that an excess of ex- 
ports represents profits, the country ** which 
persistently parts with more than it receives 
is not a prosperous but a debtor nation.” 
Foreign trade is not a kind of cash-on- 
delivery transaction—the gold coming 
back before close of year ; but that is what 
most people appear to imagine it to be. 


Much confusion of mind would be 
avoided if in considering international 
trade an effort were made to realize that 
nations in their official and aggregate ca- 
pacities do not engage in commerce, but 
that foreign trade, like domestic trade, is 
entirely carried on by thousands of indi- 
viduals, each in keen pursuit of individual 
advantage. It can therefore very readily 
be seen that ‘there does not actually exist 
any such tremendous “profits’’ and 








, 


*¢losses’* as are read into international 
trade statistics. Is it conceivable, for 
instance, that American traders divided 
among themselves profits to the amount of 
$225,322,184, in 1896? To state the 
proposition is to expose its absurdity ; yet it 
is usually implied that there is a profit 
‘** balance of trade’* which has to be paid 
in specie by those countries which import 
more than they export. 


Since, as has been stated, it is individu- 
als who do the trading, who are the individ- 
ual American traders that have been 
draining themselves of specie to make up 
the alleged deficiency in this balance of 
trade during all the years that our imports 
have exceeded our exports? And, again, 
how does it come that after many years 
of excess of imports to the amount of 
several hundreds of millions annually 
that England’s import of specie, as well 
as merchandise, has also exceeded her 
export of it? According to the balance-of- 
trade theorists she ought not only to be 
drained of all her specie but to be hope- 
lessly bankrupt. 


To return to the trade tables for a year, 
there are, besides the barter of commodi- 
ties, various transactions between countries, 
such as investments, loans, and the payment 
of interest which figure in merchandise to 
a greater or less extent, but which have no 
bearing on the trade transactions of the year, 
but relate to loans or investments of earlier 
dates. The payment, for example, of in- 
terest to foreign investors goes of course 
to swell the total of our exports each year ; 
but however praiseworthy it may be to can- 
cel obligations, such transactions indicate 
neither abounding prosperity nor the reverse, 
and there are other what are known as 
‘¢ non-mercantile operations,’ which fig- 
ure in the trade statistics, but which indi- 
cate nothing in the way of profit or loss. 


# | To sum up what has been only suggest- 
ively treated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the points emphasized are: 

The balance of trade, as commonly 
understood, is a myth. 

All trade is barter, and not a paid-for- 
in-specie-on-delivery transaction. 

Individuals, not nations, engage in for- 
eign trade. 

Bare statistics of the total merchandise 
imports and exports, signify nothing be- 
yond the volume of business done unless 
subjected to an intelligent analysis by ex- 
perts. An excess of exports may indicate 
the reverse of prosperity. 
























































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


R, Ballington Booth is represented as 
being very much disturbed because a 
certain letter, suppressed at his re- 
quest last autumn, has lately been made’ pub- 
lic. It must be confessed Mr. Booth displays 
a proper sense of how damaging the document 
is to him by his request for its suppression and 
his distress at its publication. Hearing that 
the seceding Salvationist Commander purposed 
to establish cheap lodgings, the Committee on 
Vagrancy of the Conference of Charities, Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Chairman, addressed 
a letter of remonstrance to him in September 
last, in which were explained at length the 
reasons drawn from long experience why the 
cheap lodgings were an evil of very excep- 
tional gravity. There was no escape from the 
logic of the arguments, nor did Mr. Booth ap- 
parently attempt a reasoned reply. He asked 
for silence. 


x 

This letter was prepared by those who have 
made an exhaustive study of the problem of 
cheap lodgings, and who have been working to 
regulate the evil with a view to the ultimate 
substitution of more enlightened methods of 
dealing with the homeless. It was pointed 
out to Mr. Booth how he could aid the poor 
people he professes to be so anxious to serve. 
He preferred, however, to establish his cheap 
lodgings, and he accordingly houses the home- 
less, developing thereby a colony of va- 
grants, and making more difficult the work of 
intelligent helpers of the poor. The following 
extract from the committee’s letter is com- 
mended to all those who are interested in the 
question of how to care for the homeless : 

“The number of vagrants in any city or 
country is not at any time fixed, but fluctuates 
with conditions and temptations, and every ad- 
ditional provision, good, bad, or indifferent, 
made to shelter homeless men, will serve to 
draw men who have homes but who for 
any reason do not like them, from their homes 
into a ‘homeless’ state. Instead of substitut- 
ing your lodging-houses for the existing lodg- 
ing-houses, you will only add them to them 
just as the lodging at East Twenty-sixth Street 
was in 1895 added to the police lodgings, and 
the number of homeless men will correspond- 
ingly increase. 

‘*Instead then of creating a few thousand 
more vagrants for the purpose of trying to 
raise them morally afterward, will you not 
bring the great power of the Salvation Army 
to bear on the vagrants who now live in our 
New York lodging-houses? Hire rooms or 
buildings next to lodging-houses now in oper- 
ation, and fit them up with every appliance for 
moral and spiritual care, and attract the lodg- 
ers of actual lodging-houses into meetings for 
instruction, for pleasant social evenings, for 
religious teaching ; but do not tempt from the 
country the innocent, honest lads who are long- 
ing to try their luck in the great city, and 
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who, when they hear that the Salvation Army 
has cheap lodgings, will think it right to come 
and live in them; for if you do the souls 
of those who go to destruction in this city 
will far outnumber any that you can save, and 
you will do them and all of us.a great injury, 
which all the good you have done cannot out- 
weigh. We shall, of course, continue our ef- 
forts to secure for the city such a system for 
the care of homeless men as we believe to be 
needed, including a temporary shelter in the 
city, and a farm school for vagrants to take the 
place of the workhouse, as soon as it can be 
established ; and we hope that we shall have 
your help in this.”” 
* 
* * 

Mr. Booth relies, of course, for the prosecu- 
tion of his work on the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the charitably disposed, and well may 
he shrink from having his capitalist friends read 
the unanswerable statements of the Committee. 
Mr. Booth’s course in this instance shows 
him to be lacking both discretion and intelli- 
gence in the treatment of a vital question. 
Those who are aiding his work by generous 
money contributions owe it to) themselves as 
well as to the community to put an end to 
the scandal of a religious organization develop- 
ing vagrants by the thousands. 

* % 

Bismarck—the resolute, the vindictive— 
who once stood for aggressive self-reliance, is 
now moaning aloud like a tired child at the 
end ofaday. ‘‘I feel weak and languid, but 
not ill. My illness is want of the joys of life. 
My existence is no longer of any use; I have 
no official duties, and what I see as an on- 
looker gives me no pleasure. Should I live 
longer it will still be the case. I feel lonely. 
I have lost my wife ; and as regards my sons, 
they have their own business. With growing 
age I have also lost interest in agriculture and 
forestry. I rarely visit the fields and woods, 
since I can no longer ride and shoot and move 
about as I like. Little by little politics be- 
gins to tire me.”” 

Pia 

If it happened to be a woman, brilliant and 
distinguished, who had filled the stage of the 
world in her day, and who thus bewailed her 
lonely condition, it would have been declared 
that this was another proof that women, even 
the most exceptionally gifted, find no real satis- 
faction outside of the affections, It does not 
occur to any writer to venture such a statement 
about Bismarck, however, simply because he 
is a man, although he certainly appears to be 
suffering with heart hunger—his wife is dead 
and his sons self-absorbed. Perhaps the wise- 
acres will one day find out that a desire for 
sympathetic companionship is a want that all 
human beings share in common, and that heart 
hunger ravages the masculine breast as well as 
that of the sentimental sex. 








Those «who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 


T was a warm morning in late April, and 
her window, which looked out on the 
park, was open ; so the soft breezes were 

quite free to waft the spotless muslin curtains 
to and fro. 

She was sitting at her desk, with a pile of 
letters tied with blue ribbons on her lap. 
Slowly she tore them in regular pieces and 
tossed them into a basket near her. She was 
beginning with the latest ones and reading on 
toward the first, which he had written years 
ago. Her eyes filled with tears as she came 
to those she had received at school—they were 
so boyish, so earnest. ‘*Ah! he loved me 
then,” she said. At the very bottom of the 
pile were a few original verses, dedicated to 
her, and with each was a bunch of pressed 
violets—they both loved violets, ‘* because,”’ 
he said to her, ‘‘they signify love.’’ She 
hesitated a moment and wondered whether 
she might not save these heart-songs from the 
fate of the letters ; ‘* but they are like bodies 
without souls now,’’ and she tossed them from 
her—trembling, though, for it cost her 
something. 

The little French clock on the mantel 
struck eleven. ‘*In one hour they will be 
married!’ she cried. ‘*How am I to be 
bright and gay until my heart and I can be 
alone together to recall the bitter and the 
sweet |" Her dog—his dog—which he had 
given her one Christmas several years before, 
came and laid his head in her lap. ‘¢ It is all 
of his that I have left now, for he asked me 
to keep him always. Ah, Don, I little 
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thought I could ever be so unhappy—lI was 
always such a gay young person. But,’’ she 
said, ‘* your master is to be married to-day to 
the Chicago girl who spent last winter here, 
and who has the luck to possess a million of 
her own ; and I, who loved him years before 
she knew him, must go to the wedding and 
wish them all happiness."” Don put his paws 
in her lap and looked at her with his great 
loving eyes, as though he sympathized—as 
indeed he did. 

On a table near her was a large bunch of 
violets. Her mother had brought them up a 
few moments before saying, ‘‘they had just 
come without a name,*’ but a card with them 
requested her to wear them. ‘I suppose Mr. 
Lawrence sent them as a little souvenir, since 
he will be on his surveying trip for some 
weeks. Be sure not to be late, dear, for you 
and Hugh are such good friends. I thought 
at one time that you and Hugh—but then that 
was very foolish of me, for mudpie friends sel- 
dom marry, and I am quite sure you like Mr. 
Lawrence better than you everdid Hugh. Be 
ready when the carriage comes,”’ and then her 
mother went away to dress. 

‘© Yes, we were such good friends.’” The 
girl laughed a little nervously. ‘‘ He, and not 
Mr. Lawrence, sent me those violets; of 
course I shall not wear them, for they signify 
love,’ and she laughed again. ‘I shall wear 
the little pin, though, his college flag, which 
he gave me in the days when he loved me bet- 
ter than wealth, or anything else in the 
world.”” 

She sat down on her cushioned window- 
seat, and looked out into the park. It had 
rained in the morning, but it was clearing now, 
though the atmosphere was still damp. 

A typical April morning. She leaned out 
and watched the gay sunshine. The breezes 
and the violets she pressed against her face 
were refreshing. She held the dog close to 
her—‘‘my last link to him.** Then her 
thoughts wandered. ‘If I were in a story, 
now, I should awake as the Princess in the 
fairy tale did from her spell, and the misery 
and the heart-ache would pass away, and he 
should be mine once more. If. os 

Several blocks away a hand-organ was play- 
ing jolly little tunes, and they seemed to mock 
her, and as the notes came up to her, wafted 
on the spring air, perfumed with the scent of 
the buds in the park opposite, she recalled his 
voice in the song, and she knew it was her 
heart’s requiem. 

Wheels rattled on the stones below. 
carriage has come, I must go.”” 
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MAN’S CONSISTENCY 


“s Dear,’ gasped Mrs. Darley, as she 
O rushed out of the house and sank 


into a porch chair by the side of her 
husband. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ asked Mr. Dar- 
ley, as soon as he could remove, with great 
deliberation, the cigar from his mouth. 

‘*It was a mouse. It ran right across the 
floor of my dressing-room.”* 

-*Did it attack you fiercely, dear, and did 
you escape only after a terrible hand-to-hand 
combat ?”” 

‘*Now you are making fun of me, Frank 
Darley,’ the little woman pouted, ‘‘and I 
think it is real unkind of you.”” 

‘¢I don’t intend to be unkind, dear, but 
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you must own that your fear of mice is very 
foolish. Of course I know that it is a very 
general fear of your sex, but that is no reason 
why individuals should not try to rid them- 
selves of the habit of getting frightened into 
fits every time a mouse makes its appearance. 
It is a small, weak little animal, and i 

Mr. Darley interrupted himself to insert the 
forefinger of his right hand between his collar 
and his neck, and to wriggle with his shoul- 
ders, while he said : 

«‘ What on earth has got down my back ?”” 

‘«It’s only a spider, dear,’’ -replied Mrs. 
Darley. ‘I saw it dropping on its cute little 
silky thread.’’ 

Darley jumped up and began thrashing 
wildly about with his hands, and exclaiming : 

** Take it off, Nellie ! take it off! Oh, the 
nasty thing will kill me. Push your hand 
away down! Oh, dear, I can feel it getting 
down into the small of my back. Oh heav- 
ens, but this is torture! Can’t you do any- 
thing to help a fellow, instead of standing star- 
ing like that ?”’ 

«If you'd stand still, dear, I'd vn 

‘*Stand still! Howcan I stand still with a 
venomous insect like that parading up and 
down my spinal column ?”’ 

With this Mr. Darley lay down on the 
porch and rolled over on his back, while his 
faithful wife hovered over him, anxiously try- 
ing to be of some use. A neighbor, who was 
passing, thought that Mr. Darley was writhing 
in the throes of an‘epileptic fit, and with rare 
presence of mind rushed to the well, where a 
bucket stood filled with water. This he threw 
all over Mr. Darley before Mrs. Darley could 
stop him. The water must have drowned the 
spider, for Mr. Darley arose, and was about 
to strike the man who had ‘brought him 
to,”” but his wife stepped between the two men 
and stopped what might have been a quarrel. 

‘*You had better go to your room and 
change your clothes, dear,’ she said to her 
husband. 

After he had gone she explained the cause 
of the trouble to the neighbor, and the latter 
departed. After Mr. Darley had put on dry 
clothes, he came downstairs and said to his 
wife : 

‘¢ Did I understand you to say that you saw 
that spider dropping down on me, and never 
said a word about it?”’ 

‘s Why, dear,’ replied she, «*I did not 
want to interrupt your discourse on woman's 
fear of mice, and then I knew that nothing 
was to be feared from a little brown spider. 
It is a small, weak animal, and v 

“Oh, rats !°’ snarled Darley, as he walked 
off in a huff, without waiting for his wife to 
finish her sentence. 

¢* What inconsistent creatures men are,”” 
soliloquized Mrs. Darley, as she watched her 
husband's form disappear around the corner. 

William Henry Siviter. 
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a LANs eaten 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 





PARISIAN SOCIETY RETIRING BEFORE THE SO- 
CIETY REPORTER—WHO IT WAS THAT 
BLAZED AT THE OPERA—AND WHO IT 
WAS THAT AFFECTED SIMPLICITY 
AND SOMBRENESS 


He taste for notoriety is becoming more 
and more widespread here, I am sorry 
to say, and all that the Faubourg St. 

Germain can do is to protest by retreating 
once more into itself, and to withdraw from 
the general grand-monde, as society is now 
called, although this term is wonderfully mis- 
applied. In spite of all that may be said to 
the contrary, we possess in France to this day 
a large number of truly blue-blooded aristocrats 
who do not kneel down before the haute finance 
and who have preserved their integrity of 
feeling, their beliefs and their old régime 
manners. Those are the people who are hurt 
and shocked by fin de siécle extravagance of 
demeanor, language, attire, and especially by 
the growing craze of seeing one’s name in 
print and of being mentioned in the Conti- 
nental press by hook or by crook. 

No day passes without our reading in the 
papers that the Comtesse de C takes a cold 
bath every morning, that the Marquise de 











B prefers chocolate to tea, that the Prin- 
cess de F wears gloves during her sleep, 
etc., etc. All this is becoming a bit tiresome, 


and I myself wonder at the patience of the 
husbands who allow their wives to thus become 
food for the pen of reporters. Still every body 
to his or her taste; and I do not intend to 
blame anybody at all—I merely spoke of this 
increasing fad to explain why it is that there is 
now in Paris a well defined coterie of people 
who are loudly protesting against what we may 
call modern ideas, and who are starting a kind 
of crusade against them. They carry the 
thing perchance a little too far, and their rigid 
attitude gives no end of offence to the Nou- 
velles Couches, to use one of Gyp’s favorite 
expressions; but still their efforts are in a meas- 
ure praiseworthy, since all these excellent 
persons seek is to make the contrast between 
the classes and the masses less painful to bear 
for the latter. They argue that the eccen- 
tricities of costume, the insane expenses in- 
dulged in by society leaders, would be dimin- 
ished by half, were it not for the desire of 
reading in their morning paper descriptions of 
the féte given by them the night before, and 
which they wish to have lauded far more en- 
thusiastically than that given by their most in- 
timate friend or rival! There is a good deal 
of truth in this statement; but nevertheless 
the crusaders are adopting a severity of attire 
and, to employ a morsel of slang, are *¢ dous- 
ing their glim’* too openly and too aggres- 
sively! 

A few nights ago I went to the opera and 
could hardly repress a smile of intense merri- 
ment at the aspect which the house presented. 
The boxes occupied by the ladies of the 
haute finance or by other dames who, al- 
though bearing high-sounding titles, yet do 
not belong to the old aristocracy, were ablaze 
with diamonds and other sparkling gems, worn 
with what is commonly called ¢¢ des toilettes 
ébouriffantes ’’; but the boxes wherein sat the 
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(Continued from page 101) 
Faubourg St. Germain looked solemn and 
demure and decorous to an oppressive degree. 
Décolleté dresses were to be seen, to be sure, 
but they were in the minority ; and a square 
opening of the corsage seemed the order of the 
night as far as these great ladies were con- 
cerned. Black and white, white and black 
pearls for ornaments, with mayhap here and 
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It must, however, be confessed that it grates 
on one’s nerves when one hears a young, pretty 
and refined woman tell her couturier: ‘* My 
gown must be ready by Tuesday night. I 
have been invited to join a friend in her loge 
at the opera, and she will have another woman 
there besides, who dresses awfully well. Never 
mind the expense-—that is of no consequence. 
And also just put it together so it can be worn 


MR. ORTON BRADLEY 
(See text ) 


there a cluster of dismal looking feathers, or 
a symmetrical bunch of some stilted flower or 
other—that was all the effort which had been 
made at evening toilette. 

.The young girls of the Faubourg affected 
the simplest of tulle, gauze—nay, even muslin 
frocks. Their tresses were plaited coyly 
around their brows, and they seemed to carry 
with them an atmosphere of cool defiance. 
Now it seems to me that there ought to be a 
way of being thoroughly elegant without over- 
doing things; and I sincerely hope that all 
these extreme sentiments will end by fusing 
into a satisfactory state of affairs for those 
concerned. 





that night, if you cannot do any better; for 
I'l] probably not need it any more this win- 
ter, after everybody has seen it on Tuesday.” 
Now what do you think, my dear readers, 
that this gown was to cost? The couturier 
betrayed this little secret to me as soon as his 
fair customer had taken her departure. Well, 
the price agreed to between them was five 
thousand francs—otherwise said, one thousand 
dollars—which is equivalent to about the annual 
pay of a colonel in the French army. Lentheric, 
the fashionable perfumer, told me when I last 
stopped at his shop to purchase some sachet 
powder—a favorite way of mine for perfum- 
ing my gowns, closets, etc., etc.—that he has 
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among his clients (heaven bless the man, he 
calls them his clients!) a lady whose bill 


amounts monthly—for perfumes, washes, 
powders, and what not else—to the altogether 
preposterous sum of five thousand francs, or 
one thousand dollars. He added, apologet- 
ically : ** This lady is very fond of perfumes, 
Madame la Comtesse.” ‘¢ It seems as if she 
were,’ said I, laughing—and laugh I did very 
heartily until I reached my carriage, and even 
after that. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Pasis, February. 


ART NOTES 


STEINLEN’S POSTER 


Hat fine flower of modern art, the poster, 
still finds, generally, its newest devel- 
opments in Paris. In that important 

capital the latest manifestation in this line 
which comes to succeed the professedly moral 
and elevating lithograph of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, is another vast composition also repro- 
duced by chromolithography, but this time 
by Steinlen, the artist of Gil Blas, and with no 
higher aim than to advertise the chromolithog- 
rapher who produces it. The subject illus- 
trated is La Rue, as differentiated from Le 
Boulevard which is to follow, and in its cyni- 
cal sham realism and the disproportionate 
devotion to the ‘¢ eternal woman” it is typically 
Parisian. The only men that appear in M. 
Steinlen’s street are two working men, whose 
heads only are seen in the crowd, and a most 
objectionable Semitic type who plants himself 
in front of two young milliner’s apprentices to 
stare them out of countenance. The elder, 
very pretty, lowers her head in distress ; the 
younger, with her little chin thrust aggressively 
forward, stares back. Other workwomen, 
servants, nurses and children, more or less 
smart, fill up the scene, and the artist's admira- 
ble talent has for once run out rather thin, 
having had to spread itself over so many square 
feet. 


HOW ITALY PROTECTS HER ART TREASURES 


The Prince Signor Maffeo Barberini Colonna 
di Sciarra has settled his little difficulties with 
his government by an ingenious bargain that 
seems to have satisfied both high contending 
parties. Having succeeded, in violation of the 
edict of the Cardinal Pacca of 1820, in dis- 
posing of several of his most valuable paint- 
ings in France—to Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child, Raphael’s Violinist, for 750,000 francs ; 
Titian’s Bella, for 600,000 francs ; Leonado’s 
Vanity and Modesty, for 600,000 francs ; to 
the Louvre, a Perugino, for 150,000 francs ; 
to M. Schneider, the Players of Caravaggio, 
for 60,000 francs, etc.—he was tried, con- 
demned to three month’s imprisonment, and a 
fine of 1,268,000 francs. This sweeping pun- 
ishment was, however, on appeal, reduced to a 
fine of 1,800 francs ; and the Italian minister 
of the fine arts, Signor Gianturco, proposed 
that on consideration of his turning over to the 
Government certain selected paintings and 
sculpture, he be allowed to dispose of the rest 
quantum libet. The list of the pictures thus 
reserved by the State makes but an indifferent 
showing as compared with these sold; but as 
a means of filling the national galleries by 
practical confiscation, this method has its ad- 
vantages. 





















SOME ART SHOWS IN THIS CITY 


Among the minor exhibitions of the season 
in this city are a series of displays of the 
works of single American artists, of varying 
degrees of importance, but not varying very 
much in the slight degree of popular interest 
which they excite. Two of these were the 
work of illustrators, Mr. Zogbaum and the late 
Chas. S. Reinhart, and the total amount of 
sales—$2,937.50 in one case, and $4,817 in 
the other—were not sufficient to be encourag- 
ing when the claims of the framer, the carter 
and, above all, the auctioneer, are deducted. 
In the case of Mr. Reinhart’s works, this total 
was only reached by including some important 
oil paintings--Mr. Chapman's pictures, pre- 
pared for reproduction in a work on the naval 
war of 1812, were serious and generally suc- 
cessful attempts to combine the distracting 
nautical technicalities of rigging and sailing 
with the artistic qualities of good painting of 
wind and sea and of the dramatic climax. 


MR. MOWBRAY’S SUPERIOR WORK 


Mr. Mowbray’s—largely a loan collection— 
differed from all these, and was much more im- 
portant as an art exhibition and as a very rare 
opportunity to see gathered together the 
works of one of the most skilful painters of 
those beautiful graceful things which are not, 
though they ought to be. 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Fter Easter Rome is to be favored, musi- 
A cally speaking, as five of the first En- 
glish composers are to direct their best 
works at the Constanza Theatre. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan will direct his Golden Legend ; Mr. 
C. Stanford, his Irish Symphony; Mr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, his Britannia, and a violin con- 
certo, which no doubt will be rendered by 
Mme. Ina, the famous violinist. Messrs. 
Frederick Cowen and Hubert’ Parry will also 
direct some of their best works. It is also re- 
ported that Mr. Paderewski is to visit Rome. 


The Paris Natural History Museum has re- 
ceived from Russia an important collection of 
documents and other exhibits principally con- 
nected with ethnography and the mining 
products of the Oural mountains of Siberia. 
These were exhibited last year at the Nizhni- 
Novgarod exhibition, and have been presented 
to France by the exhibitors. Their value is 
estimated at more than 120,000 francs. 


M. Pierre Denis has written a play called 
From Life to Death, which is to be put upon 
the stage of the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, in 
March next, with M. Darmont, Mme. Bern- 
hardt’s leading man, in the réle of Gen. Bou- 
langer. The play is an exposition of the 
danger of human deification, and follows 
closely the events in Gen. Boulanger’s life. 
There are three acts and six tableaux, in the 
last of which the curtain falls as the General is 
about to commit suicide. M. Darmont would 
have brought the play to America, but his 
leave of absence was too short. 


M. Alfred Quantin Mary, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, died at Nenilly, at his hotel, 
on the 15th January. He was formerly Lieu- 
tenant of the National Guard, and in 1848 
was on duty at the Chamber of Deputies at the 
moment when the victorious populace invaded 
the Assembly. M. le Comte de Paris, then a 
child, was looking on when M. Mary, seeing 
his peril, seized the boy in his arms and 
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jumped out of a window, and fled through 
the gardens with his precious charge until he 
reached the Invalides. From there he carried 
him to Claremont, where his mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans, had sought safety. In 
recognition of this act of loyalty, M. Mary 
received from the Duchess a magnificent scarf- 
pin, on which were forget-me-nots, with centre 
of emeralds surrounded by diamonds. 
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THE TAILOR’S CHROMO—WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
MODELS—HOPSACKING AND SERGE—THE 
NEW COLLAR—GRAY TO BE POPULAR 

Ell of all things! I have just left that 
stupid tailor of mine—left him for- 

ever. 


The men who permit their tailors to dress 
them are apt to be guys. A tailor may know 
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When he tells me that the old chromo is 
an authentic and reliable fashion plate, ‘* from 
the very best authorities, Sir,’’ I boil. 

Do not let any tailor show you a fashion 
plate. There is not one that is correct, up-to- 
date or proper. Men's fashion plates usually 
represent the idea of some poor cutter and 
designer, who was brought up in the tenement 
district or some other plebeian quarter. He 
gets so much a year for designing fashions for 
some independent fashion plate publisher. It 
is ten to one if this self-appointed creator of 
styles ever saw a well-dressed man. At any 
rate he is not the man to tell men what to 
wear. He gets his ideas from the channels 
that supply the clothier, the ready-mades. 
He draws a plate, and as soon as it is out 
every sweater and manufacturer makes the 
suit. It is in the market almost immediately. 
You will find these fashion-plate fashions in $5 
suits. 

What kind of a tailor will recommend suits 


GentLeman (having heard the little girl speaking French as he entered the elevator): ‘‘I wish 
that I could learn to speak French as well as you do, my child !”’ 
Lirtcte Girt: ** Then your nurse must be French, and you must never, never speak a word 


of English.’’ 


how to make clothes—he may be a good 
mechanic, but he is seldom an artist draper. 
You cannot afford to let a humdrum old 
plodder ‘‘rag you out.’” Your clothes must 
be right. How to get them right is indeed a 
hard problem to solve. When I go to a 
tailor and he marches me up to a ridiculous 
old chromo that shows off some men in dowdy 
clothes, I protest. 
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of that type to an experienced man of the 
world? You must have a tailor who can carry 
out the ideas that you absorb from mingling 
with well dressed men, or that he has absorbed 
from having been patronized by well dressed 
men. Either you or the tailor must know 
enough to stay away from the old fashion plate. 

These tailors are trying to make one buy all 


(Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 103) 
one’s clothing in this country. They have 
sent some sort of a bill or thing to Congress. 
They want the Republicans to put a heavy tax 
on tourist's apparel. They want every stitch 
of foreign made goods to pay duty. 

I have been looking at stuffs for spring suit- 
ings. I was bewildered by the new weaves 
and names and colors. In overcoatings I saw 
some delightful tan shades in coverts and 
kerseys. For long coats I was shown Vene- 
tians, cheviots, vicunas and undressed worsteds. 
The suitings were in all sorts of mixtures and 
plaids. Oxford and Cambridge mixtures, and 
serges seem very nice. I shall certainly have 
one serge suit. I think I shall have the coat 
double-breasted. They go so well with white 
duck trousers on the yacht. 





HALF-BANDED TURN-DOWN 


Hopsacking, that rough, rugged stuff, will 
do for the street and the country. We shall 
wear knickers in the country, no matter what 
we may be doing. In the fancy suitings checks 
are in moderate patterns and in rather quiet 
tones. The Scotch tweeds, cheviots and 
homespuns reveal some tasteful color schemes. 
The weavers have taken the scream out of the 
patterns. They are now very dressy. 

Grays will be very popular. You will have 
to have at least one gray suit. If you want to 
be economical you can stick to dark clothes. 
You will not have to buy as many suits if you 
wear blacks and blues. You know one hardly 
notices a man who is dressed in black. 

The collar men are making a lot of new 
styles for us. One that I think very well of 
is a half-banded turn-down. I give you a 
picture of it here. 

We are drifting very gradually toward a 
more sombre'tone in dress. I hate to see the 
return of black and white ; but I fear that the 
chromatic mode is being worked to death. 
Cheapness and vulgarity have done it. 





PROGNOSTICS FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER FASHIONS 


T is well to premise all prognostications 
for spring and summer fashions by 
candidly stating that the modes are still 

withheld in strictest secrecy, all the avenues 
of approach even most carefully guarded, and 
that in many cases the fashion itself is in em- 
bryo—consequently, whatever is written is 
not to; be considered irrefragable. Yet to 
the faithful observer and experienced follower 
of modish changes from season to season there 
are certain signs, indications and sequences 
which lead one to form very correct conclusions 
generally, and intuitively anticipate the tend- 
ency and trend of the new movement which 
the makers are to declare later on. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE SKIRT TO BE CLOSE-FITTING 
To begin with skirts, it is very evident that 
the fourreau model, or the close-sheathing fit 
of skirt, has a fixed hold ; that, with the ex- 
ception of the sheerest materials, it will be the 
pronounced advance skirt. 





SUN-PLAITING 


There is every probability that the majority 
of skirts will be hung over a separate silk 
skirt, which will be much narrower. It is 
evident also that plissé-soleil, or sun-plaiting 
—which is a wide, flat side plaiting—will be 
popular for transparent fabrics ; and although 
introduced here by a well-known Broadway 
house two years ago, has not met with suc- 
cess. It captured the Parisian taste at the 
start, and is now worn very much on evening 
gowns. Nothing can be more graceful than 
this style of plaited 
skirt drapery ; and 
as nearly all of our 
new summer fabrics 
are transparent, 
there is every reason 
to anticipate it. 


AN EXTENSIVE 
ADOPTION OF THE 
FASHION 


Some of the first 
French fashion-writ- 
ers hint very broadly 
that, in consequence 
of the popularity of 
this sun-plaiting, 
straight goreless 
skirts may be looked 
for later on. Eta- 
mines, gazines, ba- 
réges, mozambiques 
—all look far pret- 
tier hanging de- 





tached and plaited than when drawn smoothly 
over a silk under-lining. 


CIRCUMFERENCE OF SKIRTS 


About the width of skirts. Of course, it 
will vary and depend on the manner in which 
the skirt is built. Plaited skirts require a set 
quantity ; but everyone will not wear plaited 
skirts even if they become the rage. Youth 
and slenderness are not general. Dressmakers 
will advise those who cannot judge for them- 
selves. The outer skirt will not lessen much, 
if at all. Besides, there is always a margin left 
for variety. That skirts will be trimmed is a 
foregone conclusion. ‘The tendency in that 
direction has been well established in thin fab- 
rics last summer and in the cloths of the win- 
ter. But the best taste directs simple and 
graceful designs in braid, passementerie, rib- 
bon, silk or velvet when the materials are not 
transparent ; and when they are, flouncings, 
lace frillings, ruffles, bouillonnés, or puffings 
and insertions. 


FLOUNCES—INSERTION LIKELY TO BE WIDER 


Insertions may very likely be wider than 
last year, and be used to trim the entire skirt, 
and be graduated. Flounces, in the same 
way, will cover the skirt in gradations or be 


and the Spanish 


grouped on the bottom, 
flounce will be varied also. 


THE BOLERO AND THE BLOUSE 


The charm of the boléro has lost none of 
its attraction and promises to vie with the pop- 
ularity of the blouse, which was an enduring 
favorite of years’ standing. The boléro is now 
so well understood, so well modeled to suit 
every figure, and has been found so adaptable 
to bodices of gowns ranging from full dress to 
négligées, and so capable of holding the rich- 
est trimmings in vogue or treated with extreme 
simplicity, that it is not to be expected that so 


_admirable.a dress feature is to be abandoned. 


Empiécements—those varied and pretty bodice 
conceits—designed to ornament them in odd 
(Continued on page 108) 
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ways, introducing fine bits of lace, needle- 
work embroidery or rich stuffs in contrast, 
will hold their own, we feel sure, as they are 
too serviceable in producing a variety of 
models, 

Our summer gowns, we may feel assured, 
re to have their bodices trimmed with flat or 
ruffled boléros, as well as lace ones—and puf- 
fings have their share of ornamentation ; while 
plissés will contribute their preeminent grace 
and becomingness. 


SLEEVES 


Renaissance sleeves are to be undoubtedly 
the model for the coming seasons, the arm 
fitted closely, with the tops frilled or puffed 
into fulness. That entirely tight-fitting 
sleeves will be a little more general would not 
be surprising, for a few were seen last summer, 
and through the winter we have met them oc- 
casionally. ‘Those who choose to wear them 
will be quite on the safe side; but the favorite 
sleeve, the most becoming one, will be one 
which gives the length of arm with long wrists, 
clearly defined, and is topped off with a 
jockey. 

AS TO COLOR 


Regarding colors—it may be said that the 
harmony of designs in the softest of color 
blending never was brought to greater perfec- 
tion. In organdies floral designs prevail, 
with the most exquisite delicacy of feeling, and 
the backgrounds are often in mottled tones, 
rivaling cloud tints. Altogether the colors are 
less pronounced in all transparent materials. 
Brilliant emerald greens, delicious yellows, 
maize, straw, rose-yellow, jonquil, sky-blue, 
and Delft-blue, with a gamut of rose-pinks, 
which embrace fine shades, at least so far are 
bidding for favor in recent importations. 


FOR THE WAIST LINE 


Belts and buckles must remain the fascinat- 
ing accessories they are because of the boléro; 
and chemisettes, plastrons, guimpes, vests, 
waistcoats, neckwear, chokers, cravats, assist 
in their diaphanous, lace-trimmed, silken or 
velvet, ribbon or gauze quillings, plaitings, 
plissés, with touches of novelty not yet 
dreamed of, but which may be counted on to 
set off our gowns and add to our personal 
beauty and smartness. 

The models furnished in the illustrations 
may be relied upon not to disappoint the 
woman seeking advance hints to guide her in 
getting together her wardrobe before the Paris 
fashions have been declared. In conclusion it 
is important to state that the skirt and bodice 
are not to be considered independent of each 
other in point of material. Some part, if not 
the entire bodice material, resembles that of 
the skirt. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. e., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 ceits, 
and so on. Readers ordering back numbers 


should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappointment and 
delay. 








SHALL THE TWENTY-THIRD CENTURY WOMEN 
COSTUME A PRETTY FROLIC AFTER NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY MODELS ?—THE LOUIS 

THIRTEENTH PERIOD ON THE STAGE 
—A BALL GOWN OF WHITE VELVET 
—THREE CHARMING CACHEMIRE 
COSTUMES—BIAS PLAITS ON 
SKIRT AND BODICE—CREPON 
MATINEE—A CHARMING 
ROBE DE CHAMBRE IN 
SOFT WHITE SILK 


Propos of the great ball of the season, 
one may wonder if the twenty-third 
century dames will take such wild 

delight and such infinite pains to costume 
themselves for some gay occasion after the 
fashions of the nineteenth century? Will the 
world have grown in that distant day so tran- 
scendently superior that to create furious frolic 
and amusement women of fashion shall find 
the utmost humor in the new woman's mascu- 
line attire, a fund of merriment in our cos- 
tumes for cycling, golfing, and sport. in 
general? The probability is as great as that 
women of past centuries had ever dreamed that 
their attire should prove so ecstatic a charm 
for the far-off women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or that the choicest of our social func- 
tions should represent the costumes of ages 
past and gone. 

Republican as we are, it is evident that a 
court is our delight, that no pleasure is half so 
sweet as to masque for a time in the semblance 
of royalty, unless it is to walk into its very 
presence. So comes it that the town has had 
no such commotion for many a long year as 
this choosing of queen this and king that’s 
costume, with their gentlemen and ladies in 
waiting, nobles of this country and of that 
other, scapegracesand men of valor, women of 
great beauty, without honor, and heroines 
with all the virtues, We have seen Anne of 
Austria, no doubt, without her hateful spouse, 
the Thirteenth Louis, and Maria Theresa, re- 
joicing that she was no longer eclipsed by her 
royal consort’s tremendous grandeur nor 
bored with the theatric doings of her sun- king. 
Mme. du Barry and Mme. de Pompadour were 
harmless as doves, and we witnessed Maria 
Leczinska and Louis Fifteenth enraptured with 
each other. The entrancing opportunity of 
personating Marie Antoinette, and at the same 
time feeling sure of one’s head, did not fall to 
only one woman’s happy lot. What with the 
charm of her dress, the gay vivacity of her 
temper in accord, and a kingly mate devoted 
to his workshop, the temptation was too great 
not to be seized by many. 

But revarnishing past history and adding in- 
dividual accessories, as is the wont of all who 
are bent on costuming for becomingness, this 
charming ball has much in its favor, and 
among other merits it has awakened a taste for 
art and historic lore which society men have 
needed more than the women, and given a 
subject for drawing-room tea talk more elevat- 
ing than the chat of the day about each other. 


MISS SANDERSON’S LOUIS XIII COSTUMES 


Does M. Worth intend that the wise shall 
read between the lines hints for the spring in 
his latest innovation, costuming Traviata in 
the period of Louis Thirteenth? This has he 
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done for Miss Sybil Sanderson, who is to be 
the Violetta. In the opening scene of the 
opera the songstress is to wear a gown of 
sumptuous brocade in rose-pink, with a long 
train. The low bodice is to have a long 
basque—in the back cut up into tabs. Draping 
the shoulders there is a guipure fichu. The 
sleeves have brocade tops, while the tight-fit- 
ting lower ones are of guipure. Rosettes with 
diamond button centres are a feature of trim- 
ming belonging to this period, and are intro- 
duced first on the skirt, a long row of them 
making their way up the front, while silver 
lace is laid on the bottom all round. Then, 
again, rosettes keep the fichu in place on the 
shoulders. 

For Violetta’s ball-gown a white velvet is 
chosen, strewn with sprays of laurel, the berries 
represented by diamonds. The skirt has a 
tablier front with long train. Its low bodice 
is a repetition of the former gown, that is, the 
basque is split in tabs, and the waist-belt is 
oddly built of white satin bows. In the hair 
is worn a white feather, and the mode of dress- 
ing the hair in front is like that of Anne 
of Austria, with curls on the forehead. 

In the garden scene a lovely white-striped 
silk muslin is to be the attraction, cut in the 
neck. in a narrow square, with lace falling over 
the edge. The under slip is of primrose- 
yellow moiré, and the waist-band of bodice— 
a rather high belt—is of turquoise-blue satin, 
fastening with a large rosette. A full pouf of 
yellow moiré on the top of each sleeve is fol- 
lowed by plaited muslin ones close to the arm. 
We see at once a charming suggestion for a 
summer frock, and are ready to fall in love 
with the period so delightfully modernized. 


ARE RIBBONS ON THE HORIZON ? 


Should Louis xu. modes prevail in the 
spring, the reign of ribbon will obtain a more 
important hold on hats and gowns than it has 
even in the past year, which is saying a good 
deal. No one will regret such a happening 
It is time to cry basta, however; for weeks 
of suspense still await impatient fashion- 
seekers. 


PARCHMENT-COLORED CACHEMIRE 


In the new Paris plays pretty actresses are 
showing off the charm of cachemire gowns, 
the revival of which has been mentioned be- 
fore in this paper, and that in the ateliers of 
note in Paris months ago they were heralded. 
In one of the plays a Mile. T wears a 
parchment-colored cachemire—one of the new 
colors, by the way. Its skirt is sun-plaited ; 
its bodice of taffeta, same shade plissé, drawn 
into the figure beautifully and belted with a 
mauve leather belt, with gold buckle. The 
bodice fastens in front with a plissé frill of 
taffeta. and small diamond buttons. The 
sleeves are of cachemire, untrimmed—some- 
thing of a shirt-sleeve model. A turn-down 
linen collar is worn, with a mauve taffeta rib- 
bon bow. As it is a forenoon street gown, a 
toque of green straw and velvet is trimmed 
with bunches of Parma violets, with lace 
aigrette on the left. This is very convincing 
and makes it a very enviable toilette. 





GRAY CACHEMIRE COSTUME 


A favorite actress at another theatre appears 
in a gray cachemire, the skirt fitting at the top 
like a glove, and over which are laid four flat 
folds in rings varying from three inches in 
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width at the lowest one, to an inch-wide one 
at the top, which reaches within about three 
inches from waist line. The bodice is slightly 
en blouse, built of Persian silk, cachemire de- 
sign, prettily fitting the figure, with a narrow 
straight lace vest having plissés matching 
blouse on either side. The corselet and col- 
lar band are of leaf-green velvet, with bow fin- 
ish of the same. Persian silk sleeves in the 
usual model of the day, with small linen cuffs 
at the wrists, matching the narrow stand-up 
collar at the neck. 


CAFE AU LAIT CACHEMIRE 


At a third theatre the leading actress is seen 
in one act wearing a café au lait cachemire, the 
skirt quite plain. Boléro bodice of cachemire 
with sleeves to match, the boléro being cov- 
ered with narrow flat folds of cachemire, and 
fastened on the left side under a plissé of tur- 
quoise-blue mousseline de soie. A high belt 
of turquoise-blue velvet with collar-band to 
match produces a charming effect. The 
sleeves fit the arm very closely all the way up, 
and have at the top three bias ruffles piped 
with cachemire. Lace frills fall from the 
wrists, which are in tabs, and piped also with 
a half-ruff of lace for neck finish. All of 
these gowns have a spring suggestion about 
them, and are all that one might desire for 
shopping and forenoon affairs of an informal 
nature. 


GRAY CLOTH AND PETUNIA VELVET 


Among the many gray cloth gowns one en- 
counters while paying visits, one with four bias 
cloth plaits on the bottom of the skirt as finish 
is simple and in good taste. The entire bod- 
ice is laid in bias plaits, and in front across the 
bust, is a band of pale petunia velvet daintily 
embroidered in violets—the silks, exquisite in 
their shadings, being extremely effective. Belt 


and collar-band of plain petunia velvet in folds. 





Cloth sleeves draped fully at the top, with 
long tight arms. A Gunther shoulder cape of 
Australian fur, lined with silver gray satin, and 
a big “Granny’’ muff to match. Petunia 
velvet toquet, short in front and dipping close 
to the head in the back, the small high crown. 
sloping into the front brim. Delicate traceries 
in silver enclose hyacinth cabochons here and 
there, and two ostrich feathers, one matching 
the hat, the other a little deeper in tone, trim 
the front very smartly, the dark one thrown 
across the front on the brim, while the 
other is upright in the centre, besides two 
darker tips which are 
posed with grace in the 
back. These little to- 
quets are extremely 
youthful, as they show 
off the wealth of hair 
beautifully in front and 
at the sides. 


WHAT THE PARIS BOX 
HELD 

From rue des Capu- 
cines has come a box 
with fascinating indoor 
accessories, which only 
one’s **dearest and best”’ 
friends ever get a glimpse 
of, and before whom we 
can never appear too 
well, if we value our 
reputations. There are 
two matinées, one in sky- 
blue silk crépon, Empire 
style, the front and back 
in two double box plaits, 
mounted on a_ square 
empiécement, with high 
Medicis collar of fine 
cream guipure, which is 
bordered with a band of 


SOME TIMELY FASHION HINTS 
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sable. Long sleeves, moderately draped at 
the top, with ring of sable at the flare of 
wrists. Guipure lace epaulettes and lace 
inner plaitings at the wrists. To complete 


the charm, the linings are found to be of jon- 
quil yellow silk, soft and glossy. 














BRIGNOLI AND JENNY LIND 


BY M. C, MCNEILL 


Rignoli lived across the street. His 
B cage hung in the window, and I used 
to watch him flirt with his bath and 
pick at his seed, or hop about from perch to 
perch, and swelling out his dainty throat pour 
forth trills of enchanting melody, as tuneful 
and flutelike as ever gained for his gifted 
namesake an enthusiastic encore. 

Often I ran over to pay a visit to the beau- 
tiful singer ; for my interest was twofold, as 
my neighbor had another canary, a timid little 
lady bird that was sitting with an air of 
motherly patience, truly pathetic, on three 
tiny eggs, and one of the fledgelings had been 
promised to me for my very own—which 
happy expectation kept me devoutly hoping 
the mother would train it up in the way 
it should sing, that it might gladden my 
heart with its sweet music like a second 
Brignoli. 

So, when the time of their arrival was at 
hand I went, all eagerness to see; but alas ! 
instead of a joyful greeting, found my friend 
in tears over a desolated cage, The gentle 
little mother lay dead. Two of the eggs had 
not developed, and one naked little birdie 
that had managed to burst its shell and strug- 
gle into the world all by itself, lay sprawling 
helplessly in the nest gasping and shivering. 

** What is the matter ?’’ I asked, in a tone 
of dismay. ‘* How did it happen ?’’ 

*¢T don’t know,”’ replied she, dolefully. 
**T found them a few minutes ago just as you 
see, but for the last three or four days I have 
noticed that Hannah was drooping as if the 
cares of motherhood were getting too much 
for her. She stuck bravely to her task, how- 
ever, till this one arrived. Maybe she thought 
her duty was done, and gave up like many 
another mother ; anyhow I think she might 
have waited to raise one bird for you. I am 
sorry you will be disappointed, and I have 
only Brignoli left.” 

‘*She might have died hereafter,’’ I as- 
sented, selfishly. ‘* But what are you going 
to do with that forlorn little thing ? It looks 
like a big worm squirming around.”’ 

**T can’t do anything with it,’’ answered 
she, with a dismal sigh. “It is half dead 
already and couldn’t live without its mother 
to take care of it.’” 

“ Give it to me,”’ I said, quickly, ** and I 
will take care of it.”’ 

*¢A hopeless task, my dear child,’’ re- 
turned she, shaking her head gravely. ‘It 
would be dead before you could carry it across 
the street. Of course you know you are en- 
tirely welcome to it. So, if it lives, I will 
clean out the cage and bring it over to you in 
a few days.”’ 

She gave me a piece of soft cotton wool in 
which I wrapped up my orphan and carried 
it home with me. 

I had never taken care of a bird, but my 
first impulse was to give it something to 
drink. So I dipped a camel’s hair brush in 
water, and fed it with that. It drank eag- 
erly, and I tried milk with the same satisfy- 
ing result, feeding about every ten or fifteen 
minutes. I tucked my patient intoa tumbler 
and placed it on the table beside me, so that 
I could: attend to its wants regularly, and 
watch it closely. I sat up all night continu- 
ing my ministrations faithfully, and when it 
slept I was as fearful of disturbing it as if it 
had been a sick infant. 

However, in the morning it was pretty 
gappy, and all I could see sticking out of the 
roll of cotton in my tumbler was a little bill 
wide open, and squeaking evidently for some- 
thing more substantial than milk and water. 
So I boiled an egg just firm, and when it was 
cold made little pellets of the yolk, about the 
size of a pea, which I stuffed down its neck 
at intervals with the handle of my camel’s 
hair brush or a knitting needle. Ina few 
days it was able to drink water out of my 
mouth, and I would occasionally poke its bill 
into the soft egg, so that it might learn to 
nibble food for itself. This I found no joke, 
for after each performance I was obliged to 
wash my orphan’s face; but, as it was a dear 
little face, and grew in beauty every day, the 
constant care I bestowed on it was to mea 
labor only of love, and I prided myself greatly 
on having brought up my birdie by hand with 
so much success; for day by day it became 





more lively, and soon took up its quarters in 
the cage. 

At first it tumbled about in quite an amus- 
ing fashion, not knowing evidently what to 
do with its feet. I lowered the perch, and 
when I first placed it on that, it fell off and 
cocked one eye on me, twittering in the most 
comical manner, as much as to say : 

*¢ What did you do that for? ”’ 

But my fledgeling was very persevering, 
and soon was independent of my help. At 
first it slept at night in the wire nest, which 
I had lined with cotton wool, and great was 
my surprise and delight to find it one morn- 
ing asleep on the perch; and one day a sweet 
little song came floating to me through the 
sunshine that flooded the window where hung 
the cage. I feared to breathe lest that allur- 
ing melody should cease. 

** Oh, you beauty !’’ I whispered, ecstat- 
ically. ‘‘ You are not Brignoli. You are 
charming, captivating Jenny Lind!’’ And 
my assertion proved correct, for later on she 
began to flirt with Brignoli across the street, 
who was nothing loath to respond to her 
blandishments. Sometimes my friend would 
bring him over for company, and he and 
Jenny would share each other's seed and fly 
around the room together. 

Brignoli had a habit of sitting on the win- 
dow frame and playing with the cord of the 
shade. He would stand on part of it, then 
reach up and catch the hanging cord in his 
bill, and hold on to it and dance around it 
like a gymnast in the cunningest way imag- 
inable, so that people, especially the police- 
man on the beat, used to stand on the street 
and watch him. 

My sewing evidently had a curious attrac- 
tion for Jenny Lind, for she would eye me 
intently when she saw me sit down to work, 
and twitter as much as to say : 

*¢T know what you are going to do.”’ 

Then, when I would draw a long white 
thread slowly out of my work, down she 
would hop on my knee, catch hold of the 
thread close to my hand, so that the thread 
could slip the entire length through her bill. 
This unique performance she would repeat 
time and again, twittering her enjoyment in 
the most bewitching manner. 

One day she seated herself on the edge of the 
wire nest and, with many a flirt and charming 
wile, beguiled Brignoli, until won by her soft 
persuasions, he had perched himself beside 
her, cooing in response. 

He saw that she had set her mind upon 
going to housekeeping, so he eyed the nest 
and evidently told her it was a good place to 
build on. They came to my lap for bits of 
thread, and I scattered over the table bits of 
cotton wool, twigs, bits of yarn, leaves, 
threads, and even matches, which Brignoli 
seemed to think would make excellent sup- 
ports for his house, And what a treat it was 
to watch those busy little builders fetching 
and carrying all day long, working together in 
the greatest harmony, consulting each other 
about the arrangements, weaving with thread, 
and padding with cotton, she often waiting 
on him with loving assiduity ; for sometimes, 
manlike, he would sit in the nest and send 
her on an errand, and when she would return 
with a twig in her bill, he would take it in 
his stronger one, and fashion it into place 
with all the nicety of a skilled architect. 

When it was finished, soft and warm, she 
nestled into it, and he watched over her with 
the tenderest care while she laid and hatched 
out four eggs. He sat by her all the time 
singing—sometimes softly, sometimes bril- 
liantly—and encouraging her to keep up her 
spirits till her four little birdies appeared, 
which they did in due time, all well and 
strong and as lively as could be expected ; 
but, indeed, Brignoli was so anxious to see 
them that he began to peck at their shells, 
so as to help them out. 

But Jenny Lind remonstrated with him 
very decidedly, as much as to say: ** Don’t 
force them, and they will come out all right. 
Precocious children never amount to much ; 
so it is better to let them come out by de- 
grees and learn to help themselves.” 

So he let them be, and she brought them 
up much better than he could have done, 
although he took his turn in helping to feed 
them ; and, indeed, sometimes it sounded 
very much as if he were scolding them for 
being so greedy or making too much noise. 
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I looked forward with great delight to seeing 
my little ones grow up, and was so devoted 
to them all as a family that I could not be 
induced even to take a holiday, for fear they 
should be neglected in my absence—and 
Brignoli now also belonged to me. 

But one morning when I awoke it was 


bitterly cold. The snow had been driving 
furiously all night and lay half a foot deep on 
the window-sill. I was obliged to go out 
early, and would not return until after dark. 
So, fearing that the room would not be warm 
enough for my birds, I told the maid to light 
a coal fire in the stove and be sure to turn 
the dampers on to allow the gas to escape. 

She promised me faithfully to be careful, 
and I went out; but the birds were on my 
mind all the day. I returned in the evening 
and ran upstairs. 

On opening the door of my room I was 
almost overpowered by fumes of suffocating 
gas; every damper in the stove was closed. 
With a rush I had thrown open the window, 
and then flew frantically to the cage. No 
words could describe my grief. My sweet 
Jenny Lind with her four little ones lay in 
the nest, suffocated beyond all help, and 
Brignoli was stretched on the bottom of the 
cage, gasping feebly. 

I seized him in my hand, and taking him 
to the open window plunged his head gently 
into the snow. 

I took water in my mouth and blew it 
down his throat, and used every remedy I 
could think of for asphyxiation, going back 
to the snow at every other failure. 

For two hours I worked with Brignoli in 
my hand and despair in my heart. 

By this time the room was purified by the 
cool, fresh air, so I shut the window and sat 
down to take a last look at my dear Brignoli; 
when all at once he struggled to free himself 
from my closed hand. 

I put him gently back into the cage, and 
for some time he staggered about as if he were 
blind as well as weak. 

Presently he began to chirp as if speaking 
to Jenny Lind, and when she did not answer 
he called to her with a plaintive persistence 
that brought the ready tears to my eyes. 

Presently he hopped into the nest, and 
eyed the body of his dear little mate with a 
croak of disapproval. 

He then began to peck at her frantically, 
making a peculiar croaking all the time. 
Finding that she did not respond to his evi- 
dent entreaties to speak to him, he began 
pushing her with his bill, and kept at it till 
he had pushed her over the side of the nest. 

He took no notice of the little birds at all. 
These I removed from the cage, and after a 
while Jenny Lind. 

But at this he protested so vigorously that 
I was obliged to put her back on the floor of 
the cage, when he began again to peck at 
and push her, talking to himself and her all 
the time. 

I again took her out and hid her, but for 
hours he kept calling, calling, with such a 
grieving note of loneliness that I wept for 
very sympathy. 

For three days he forced me to leave Jenny 
Lind with him; and on the fourth, the room 
being warm and the sun shining, I let him 
out to fly around the room, taking this op- 
portunity to remove Jenny Lind and her cage 
out of sight. 

He returned, as a matter of course, to his 
own cage, and for two years and a half lived 
to sing as brilliantly as ever; when one 
morning, without either cause or warning, he 
lay down on his back and spread out his feet 
in the air. 

And that was the last of Brignoli ! 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


A Pretty neck ruche can be made with a 


yard of fine lace three inches wide, 

expensive it must be and not too 
thin. Gather until the lace is long enough 
to go from one side to the other on the inside 
of the collar of your gown, leaving a space of 
about two inches on each side of the front. 
After the lace is gathered set it on a band; if 
the lace is thin wire it with fine bonnet wire 
so that it will stand up. Sewing it in a band 
instead of putting it directly in the bodice 
makes it possible to wear it with different 







costumes, and the expense of getting lace for 
each dress being saved you can afford to buy 
good lace. The ruche may also be put in 
your jacket and the effect of it standing up 
above thecloth or fur collar is very becoming. 
If the collar in which you put it is not braided 
or otherwise ornamented, wear a ribbon 
collar of white taffeta. 


Light colored taffeta or satin neck ribbons 
which have become soiled may be made to 
look like new by rubbing them in suds of 
ivory soap, each color separately. Iron when 
nearly dry between pieces of muslin that is 
not too thin. 


ay WHAT THEY READ ie 


MIRIAM CROMWELL, 
OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. 


N the selection of her field of action and 
I of her hero Miss McChesney has 
evinced the talent ofa first-class ro- 
mancer, and she has brought to her rendering 
a sufficient knowledge of the men and the 
times and a sufficient conscientiousness con- 
cerning historical truth to make her romance 
plausible enough. No reason is given—prob- 
ably because no good one was at hand—to 
account for Miriam’s instinctive turning from 
the cause of her great kinsman and of all her 
family to become royalist while as yet she 
knew none of these who held for the king, 
nor was Prince Rupert quite the perfect 
knight that he is pictured; but these are de- 
tails that do not affect the graceful imagina- 
tive thread of the*story and the ingenuity in 
incident and change of scene and character 
which holds the reader’s attention to the last 
page. Some of the little mise en scénes are 
very well managed—as the carefully repeated 
pictures of Master Heathcote’s pleasant gar- 
den, a haven of rest and fragrance in the 
war-devastated country, and the incident of 
Captain Desmond, scarce recovered from his 
wound, tearing himself away from his wife’s 
frantic pleading for her sake and for that of 
her unborn babe, for his last desperate ride to 
save Prince Rupert. ‘* And outside, in the 
garden’s stillness, Master Heathcote was 
placidly turning the leaves of his beloved 
book. ‘Therefore death is no such terrible 
enemy,’ he read, ‘when a man hath so 
many attendants about him, that can win 
the combat for him. Revenge triumphs over 
death ; love slights it; honor aspireth to 
i. 


ROYALIST—A ROMANCE 
BY DORA 


The fighting scenes, of which there is a 
reasonable number, are not very spirited, and 
Prince Rupert’s famous charges are quite 
lacking in the fire that distinguished them ; 
but the softer and womanly themes are 
treated with a pleasant simplicity and sincer- 
ity. Miriam’s gentle and hopeless passion 
interests us, instead of moving us to indiffer- 
ence or something worse; the pathos of it 
appeals to us, and the sudden and quite un- 
expected termination is not only a good dra- 
matic stroke but a very appropriate and artis- 
tic climax to the long, pretty, feminine 
tragedy. Each of the characters introduced 
contrives to present a separate individuality ; 
and our interest in the end ‘rather follows 
that of the heroine and becomes more royalist 
that roundhead. (William Blackwood & 
Sons: Edinburgh and London). 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE PLACE OF BRET HARTE 


" Ipling,”’ says a modern essayist 
K whose epigrams are notable rather 
for their infrequency than for their 

brilliancy, ‘* is the son of Bret Harte, who is 
the son of Fielding, who is the son of Cer- 
vantes, who is the son of Greek Romanc- 
ers,’ However true may be its application 
to the earlier members of the illustrious lin- 
eage, the statement holds good with respect 
to the latest scions of the house of romance. 
Kipling is the son of Bret Harte ; and though 
his reputation exceeds already that of his 
father, the earlier genius undoubtedly sup- 
plied material and style and treatment to the 
Indian novelist. There is the same vigor of 
expression in the older writer, the same rough 
yet careful portraiture, and—most striking 
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resemblance of all—the identical genius that 
confines itself to a single scene rather than 
by dilution wastes its effectiveness on a larger 
landscape. The likeness is remarkable for 
writers who choose subjects as widely differ- 
ent as the native or European dweller in In- 
dia and the rough miner of the early days in 


the western hills, 


* 
* * 


The school to which both belong is one of 
which neither they nor their ancestors in the 
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family named by the epigrammatist can claim 
the honor of the invention, It is as old as 
Homer himself, or perhaps older. It has 
for its creed one dogma, and for its success 
one rule: ‘* Tell what you see.’’ Its apos- 
tles have been in all cases those who have 





been willing to see, and put down what they 
saw, But of necessity their success depended 
on their seeing the world clearly, and not as 
tinted by the vari-colored spectacles of their 
education and environment. And they wrote 
untrammeled by rules or conventions. They 
belonged to no set school and recognized 
no style. They had seen what is given to 





few to see—life as it appears to the natural 
man. And the tinge of absolute fidelity to 
nature was the basis of all the success of Bret 
Harte. 

*** 

Hg is not a great literary artist, though 
never at fault with a word. But his method 
does not try to harrow its reader with verbal 
climaxes. What he has to say is said plainly 
and effectively ; and its force is in the mate- 
rial rather than in any superficial cleverness 
of diction. So it is that his readers can make 
friends with his characters, rather than ad- 
mire the depths of their philosophy or the 
brilliancy of their sentiments, Gabriel Con- 
roy, the simple-hearted man who offered his 
life to save a woman, would not hold the 
stage for an instant beside Sherlock Holmes. 
Colonel Starbottle, or his southern com- 





patriot in A Ward of the Golden Gate, 
would be far outshone by Rudolf Rossendyll, 
the hero of the Prisoner of Zenda. But no 
one complained when Sherlock Holmes died, 
and numerous were the murmurs of discon- 
tent at the announcement that the Prisoner 
of Zenda was to have its inevitable sequel. 
Starbottle lasted through two books and more 
than a dozen short stories without a protest ; 





and when he went, no one could call less than 
heroic the manner of his going. 


ak 
* * 


For Bret Harte possessed, as the fundamen- 
tal characteristic of his success, the power of 
making his characters natural. He never 
overdrew a type to make its picturesque fea- 
tures more prominent. ‘I might have 





painted my villians of the blackest dye,’’ he 
says; *‘so black indeed, that the originals 
thereof would have contemplated them with 
the glow of comparative virtue.’’ But this 
is exactly what he refrained from doing. 
There is no exaggerated depth of pathos in 
the Little Luck of Roaring Camp, or the 
Outcasts of Poker Flat, who freeze in the 
snow. But they might have existed, and in 
some form probably did exist. Lang’s one 
objection to Dickens is his continual resort- 
ing to the obviously pathetic ; while in Bret 
Harte there is little more pathetic than the 
futile attempt of Tennessee to save his ** pard- 
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ner’’ from the hanging he merited, by of- 
fering the improvised court the whole amount 
of his life’s savings. ‘* Here’s $1,700 in 
coarse gold, and a watch,’ he said; ‘it’s 
about all my pile—and call it square.’” And 
the same Tennessee waits patiently to get the 
body of his partner and bury it, after the ex- 
ecution, in sober-minded simpleness. 
x** 

The prevailing genius of Bret Harte’s 
poetry is its picturesqueness and ruggedness. 
The Heathen Chinee, and indeed all of 
Truthful James’s remarks, impress us with 
their rugged candor rather than with any 
particular beauty of style. But they all have 
a story to tell, and tell it in a straightfor- 
ward way. It may be less poetry than 
rhymed prose, but it develops the picturesque 
side of the native Californian as no fanciful 
descriptive verse form could ever do. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BABY’S REQUISITES 





That Bret Harte has fallen off from the 
standard he set in his earlier days—that Peter 
Atherley is as far below An Episode of Fid- 













dietown as a pewter spoon is below a gold 
chalice—cannot be denied. But the calam- 
ity is not as great a one as is ordinarily imag- 
ined, It is not the common case over again 
of an author degenerating through careless- 
ness or love of money. Bret Harte’s western 
thread has spun itself out, and the distaff 
from which he now draws contains stuff of 
inferior texture. With a prophetic instinct 
that is not without its irony, he himself best 
described his position in 1869, in writing the 
preface for his first book. 

* 

‘*] fear,’’ he says, ** that I cannot claim 
any higher motive than to illustrate an era of 
which history has preserved the incidents 
more often than the characters, and yet an 
era replete with a certain heroic Greek poetry, 
of which, perhaps, none were more uncon- 
scious than the heroes themselves ; and I shall 
be quite content to have collected here merely 
the materials for the Iliad that is yet to be 
sung.”” Ghost. 
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gant model shown in a well known 

tailor’s is made of bright scarlet 
cloth, more elaborate of build than most of 
its fellows, The front has a vest effect 
formed of very fine plaits running length- 
wise, while either side of the vest a series 
of plaits run crosswise, turning downward in 
groups of four. 

Gauzy fabrics as well as lace are much em- 
ployed in skirts and bodices. A lovely little 
bodice is one made of black mousseline de 
soie over deep pink silk. The silk under 
bodice is made full, the sleeves tightly fitted 
to the arm, The mousseline is laid in cross- 
wise plaits, forming a short yoke back and 
front, each plait overlaid with a feather- 


A Most bewitching and not at all extrava- 





stitching of heavy black embroidery silk, 
From this short yoke the fulness is formed 
by lengthwise plaits running half way to the 
waist, where a broad black belt of soft silk 
gives ,a graceful finish. The mousseline 


sleeve is much gathered along the upper seam: 


and very much puffed at the shoulder, A 
satin collar, folded, but straight and high in 
cut, ends the neck with a deep turn-over 
ruffle of mousseline. Price, $22. 50. 


An elegant bodice in coat effect is made of 
cut velvet of a most beautiful shade of green, 
with white satin vest and deep lace jabot, 
the velvet coat is cut short, but full in the 
skirt, the vest of satin folds itself beneath in 
surplice effect, the plaits running in bias from 
the arm-hole to the edge of the vest ; the coat 
revers are short and overlaid with full lace 
jabot either side, while a cravat of the lace 
comes in the front of the high satin collar, 
over which toward the back is a very full 
over-hanging ruffle of the lace. The sleeves. 
are moderate in fullness at the top, fitted as 
snug as a bodice sleeve over the arm, gathered 
along the upper seam lengthwise, and finished 
at the wrist with a sharp downward point. 
Price $38. 

In white lace over pale green taffeta there 
is a beautiful bodice. The silk is entirely 
covered with a fine finish lace in full dainty 
puffings ; in a broad plait down the centre of 
the front is an exquisite bit of embroidered 
mousseline de soie, edged with full cascade of 
the lace; a soft ribbon ties about the waist, 





edged on the upper edge with a band of sable 
fur, around the throat is a flaring ruffle of the 
green silk edged with fur, over which hangs 
a full soft ruffle of lace. The sleeves, too, 
are most dressy, a broad band of the embroi- 
dered mousseline reaches lengthwise down the 
centre of the sleeve, either side of which the 
lace falls loose and graceful; while at the 
wrist is a band of fur, inside of which is a 
full gathered lace ruffle. Price $38. 

A yellow-and-white China silk is made in 
surplice fashion, with a vest of yellow satin. 
Down the centre of the vest runs a broad 
band of dainty open-work embroidery. A 
soft yellow ribbon ties toward one side at the 
waist. The sleeves are full at the top and 
simple below, ending in a point at the wrists. 





FOR THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


Pig. 4042—Flat cushion for carriage or cradle, 
cambric with lace and narrow satin ribbon, 

Fig. 4041—Silver cup. 

Fig. 4038—Cover for cradle or carriage—white 
silk covered with embroidery in squares, lace and 
muslin frill, drawn up with white satin ribbon ; mon- 
ogram in centre. , : 

Fig. 4037—Pins set with turquoise-—two of plain 

old. 
. Fig. 4039—Basket with tray for toilet articles, 
lined with white dotted net over pink silk, and 
trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Fig. 4040— Basket for weighing infant in scales, 
made of lace, muslin and white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4035—Ivory and gold rattle, 

Fig. 4046—Cradle. Lace over muslin over pink 
satin. Pink bows; quilted inside. 

Fig. 4045—Pin cushion. 

Fig. 4044 —Basket, blue and white swiss. 

Fig. 4043—Brush and comb, silver. 
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The collar high, is of yellow, with over- 
hanging muslin ruffle. Price, $18.50. The 
pretty feature of a pale blue brocaded silk is 
some very narrow, sharp-pointed pieces in 
jacket effect coming from either shoulder 
around the front arm-hole. They are of pale 
blue . velvet, bordered with a fine white 
guimpe. The back of the bodice is tight- 
fitting, the front very full in puffed effect, 
and the sleeves are draped in butterfly fashion. 
Price, $23. 


TOLD IN OTHER COLUMNS 


INFORMATION FOR THE CHARITABLE 


He following information about the 
Charity Organization Society, its 
offices and branches, is printed for 


the benefit of those who have demands upon 
their charity : 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 


{United Charities Building, No. 105 East 
Twenty-second Street. ] 


General office hours, 9 A. M. to § P. M. 
Night office hours, 6 Pp. mM. to midnight 
every night. 
DISTRICT OFFICES. 


[Open from 9 A. M. to § P. M. | 


No. 1 East 125th Street. 
No. 9 Chambers Street. 


Open from 9 to 10 a. M. and fromr to 5 
P.M. 


No. 297 Broome Street. 

No. 143 East Thirty-ninth Street. 

No. 105 East Twenty-second Street. 

No. 527 Amsterdam Avenue. 

No. 1473 Broadway. 

No. 169 East Sixty-third Street. 

No. 489 Courtlandt Avenue, North N. Y. 

Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard, No. 
516 West Twenty-eighth Street. 

Penny Provident Fund, No. 
Twenty-second Street. 

Provident Loan Society, No. 279 Fourth 
Avenue. 

Park Avenue Laundry, No. 589 Park 
Avenue, 

Workrooms for Unskiled Women, No. 
47 Prospect Place. 

All persons applying for help at houses or 
on the streets may be referred to the society 
for care and guidance, and tickets for so re- 
ferring them may be obtained from its general 
offices, 


ror East 


Hiladelphia has contributed a mild gleam 
P of humor to the minor events of the 
day, struck from so unpromising a 
subject as a big bronze group, by a German 
sculptor—the Lion Fighter, by Professer Wolff. 
This is one of the two that guard the entrance 
to the Berlin Museum, the other being the 
well-known Amazon of Professor Kiss. The 
Fairmont Park Art Association purchased the 
casts of both of these from the German Gov- 
ernment, and at a recent meeting of the Park 
Commission proposed to set up the Lion 
Fighter on a rock on the East river drive. 
In the course of the debate, ex-Mayor Stokely 
suggested as an amendment that the proper 
site for the big bronze would be about eight 
feet below low water mark, west of the east 
bank of the river. As the truthful reporter 
adds, ** Why west of the east bank, rather 
than east of the west bank, he did not 
explain.”’ 


MR. ORTON BRADLEY 


T does not take a great musician in these 
days to appreciate the fact that an ac- 
companist must be an artist. Mediocre 

pianists who play solos of their own, quite 
regardless of the singer, are no longer toler- 
ated. The ideal accompanist merges his 
identity in that of the singer, and endeavors 
to make a perfect whole even when he per- 
sonally would prefer.a different reading of the 
song. Most concert patrons have enjoyed 
hearing just such an accompanist in Mr. Or- 
ton Bradley, who has been identified with 
some of the finest musicales given here during 
the past three years. 

I was greatly interested to learn about Mr. 

Bradley’s life in England prior to his resi- 
ence in America. He was born in Green- 








wich, England, and was sent to Oxford with 
the intention of becoming a barrister; but 
while there Mr. Bradley showed that his 
overwhelming love for music made a success- 
ful career in law an impossibility, conse- 
quently, much against the wishes of his fam- 
ily, he decided to make music his profession. 

After taking his degree of Mus. Doc. Mr. 
Bradley was appointed Musical Director of 
the People’s Palace—a great honor for so 
young a man, especially as the work attracted 
the attention of the most prominent men and 
women in London. 

During the six years of his directorship 
Mr. Bradley trained two hundred voices se- 





lected from the poorest people in the East 
End of London, and gave three hundred con- 
certs, the programmes of which included all 
the oratorios and well-known cantatas. 

Since settling in America Mr. Bradley has 
been appointed to the Chair of Music in the 
Theological Seminary in New Brunswick, 
where he coaches the young divinities in a 
proper delivery, and—what is equally impor- 
tant-—he trains them to appreciate the im- 
portance of better music for church services 
—which will be a comfort to church-goers, 
for there is still much room for improvement 
in the standard of religious music. 

Besides coaching profess'onals in their op- 
peratic and oratorio work, Mr. Bradley finds 
time to make a name as a pianist, having 
played at the private musicales of Mrs. But- 
terfield, Mrs. Gould, the late Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Mrs. Edgar F. Shepard, Mrs. Kemp, 
Mrs. Rockefeller, and other well known 
houses in New York, as well as Mr. Bagby’s 
musical mornings at the Waldorf. 





Books RecEIVED.—Cinder-Path Tales, by Wm. 
Lindsey ; Copeland and Day. Some Women anda 
Man, by Wm. J. Locke; F. Tennyson Neely. Free 
Silver vs. Gold, by C. M. Stevans; F. Tennyson 
Neely. Sound and Solid Money; F. Tennyson Neely. 
McKinley and Hobart, by Byron Andrews; F. 
Tennyson Neely, Giving and Getting Credit, by 
Frederick B, Goddard ; F. Tennyson Neely. Gold 
or Silver, by M.A. Miller; F,. Tennyson Neely. 
Music-Study in Germany, by Mrs. Fay Peirce; 
Macmillan & Co, At The Gate of the Fold, by J. 
S. Fletcher; Macmillan & Co. Soap Bubbles, by 
Max Nordau; F. Tennyson Neely. The Nation's 
Greatest Problem; F. Tennyson Neely. The State- 
ment of Stella Maberly, by F. Anstey; D. Appleton. 
& Co. A Court Intrigue, by Basil Thompson ; D. 
Appleton & Co. Joshua Wray, by Hans Stevenson 
Beattie; American Publishers Corp. Lou, by Baron 
Von Roberts; American Publishers’ Corp. Artie, by 
George Ade; H. S. Stone & Co. The Fearsome 
Island, bv Albert Kinross; H.S. Stone. Sir George 
Tressady, by Mrs. Humphry Ward; The Macmillan 
Co. Denounced, by Bloundelle-Burton ; D. Apple- 
ton & Co, The Idol Maker, by Adeline Sergeant ; 
D. Appleton & Co, Break o’Day and Other Stories, 





by Geo. Wharton Edwards; The Century Co. The 
Metropolitans, by Jeanie Drake; The Century Co. 
Sinbad, Smith & Co., by Albert Stearns; The Cen- 
tury Co, The Swordmaker’s Son, by Wm. O. Stod- 
dard; The Century Co. Daphne, or the Pipes of 
Arcadia, by Marguerite Merington; The Century 
Co. The Prize Cup, by J. T. Trowbridge; The 
Century Co, Gold, by Annie Linden ; The Cen- 
tury Co. A Shadow Show, by P. S. Newell; The 
Century Co, Paper Doll Poems, by Pauline King ; 
The Century Co. Gobolinks, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Albert Bigelow Paine ; The Century Co. 
Tracings, by E. Scott O’Counor; The Century Co. 
Social Observances, by Au Fait; F. Warne & Co. 
A Daughter of the Tenements, by Edward W. 
Townsend; American Publishers’ Corp. A Manual 
for China Painters, by Monachesi ; Lee and Shepard. 
The Other House, by Henry James; The Macmillan. 
Co. The Intriguers, by John D. Barry; D. Apple- 
ton & Co, On the Staff, by Oliver Optic: Lee 








& Shepard. _Tecumseh’s Young Braves, by Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson: Lee & Shepard. Concerning 
Friendship, by Eliza Atkins Stone: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons, About Children, by Rose Porter: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The End ot the Beginning: Little, 





Brown & Co. A Garrison Tangle, by Capt. Charles 
King, U.S. A.: F. Tennyson Neely. Quo Vadis? 
by Henry R. Sienkiewicz: Little, Brown & Co, 
Showers and Sunshine, by Will T. Hale: Gayoso 
Bookstore. Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts, 
by Mabel Osgood Wright: Macmillan Co. Taqui- 
sara, by F. Marion Crawford: Macmillan Co. In 
Buncombe County, by Maria Louise Poole: H. S. 
Stone & Co. A Child of the Jago, by Arthur Mor- 
rison: H. S. Stone & Co. Phil May's Gutter 
Snipes: The Macmillan Co. Santa Claus’s New 
Castle, by Maude Florence Bellar. Stories of a Sanc- 
tified Town, by Lucy S. Furman: The Century Co. 
Soldier Stories, by Rudyard Kipling: Macmillan Co. 
A Matter of Temperament, by Edward Irenaeus 
Stevenson: American Publishers. The Cat and the 
Cherub, by Chester Bailey Fernald: Century Co. 
Quotations for Occasions, by Katherine B. Wood : 
Century Co, The Little Regiment, by Stephen 
Crane: D. Appleton & Co. Chafing-dish Recipes, 
by Gesine Lemcke: D. Appleton & Co. Rodney 
Stone, by A. Conan Doyle: D. Appleton & Co. 
A Puritan Bohemia, by Margaret Sherwood : Mac- 
millan Co, With Fortune Made, by Victor Cherbu- 
licz: D. Appleton & Co. Christine’s Career, by 
Pauline King: D. Appleton & Co. The Windfall, 
by Wm. O. Stoddard: D. Appleton & Co. The 
Land of the Castanet, by H. C. Chatfield Taylor: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. The Seven Seas, by Rud- 
yard Kipling: D. Appleton & Co. The Beginners 
of a Nation, by Edward Eggleston: D. Appleton &' 
Co. The Fatal Gift of Beauty, by C. E. Raimond: 
H.S. Stone & Co, Curious Punishments of Bygone 
Days, by Alice Morse Earle: H.S, Stone & Co. The 
Carissima, by Lucas Malet: H. S. Stone & Co, 
The Rivals and the School for Scandal, by R. B. 
Sheridan: Macmillan Co. Love’s Demesme, by 
Geo. H. Ellwanger: Dodd Mead & Co, 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! | 








EELS 


| 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders. such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick | 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- | 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


~ The first Dose will give 
| Relief in Twenty Minutes.* 
T | Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


not too expensive. 


to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


a 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic, arousing with the 

Rosebud of Health the whole physical. || 

energies of the human frame, and are 

positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLEN CO.. 365 Canal St.. New York. 


7. Book Free upon applic ation. 





: 
; 
: 
; 
: 


22-24 Washington Place, ; 





‘Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
| models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when madeup; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 
| This is only one of the 
' many reasons why our patterns 
| are the best in the world. 
We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 


| Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE MorseE-BROUGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th treet, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
| NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 
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Are the Standard 
of today—Munger’s art 
has made them so. 
Single Wheels, $100. 
andems, $150. 
We also make good 
rr te for $75, $60, 
50, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. . 
WORC! STER CYCLE MFG. CO, 















GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


ate. 
HAVE YOU TRIED IT? Puen ete. 
GEO, BORGFELDT & CO., 


U.S. Agents, 


ee 





17 Murray St., New York 
FACTORIES 
Worcester, Masa. 









Middlvtown, Conn. 





Now used in many of the best | 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, | 


StzuBen Co., New Yor«. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





Penal 


9 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygienic qualities 
have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


‘* For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
very excellent results. It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 
and scalp.""—Woman’s Medical Fournal. 


LA REINE 





Of all perfumes 
Mouson’s Violette de 
la Reine is certainly 
the most charming. ; 





New York City. 


. . 





CALVE 


SAYS: 


“The genuine JOHANN HOFF'S 
Malt kxtract has done wonders for 
me. I use it constantly, and find myself 
much benefited thereby. It aids diges- 
tion, tones the system, and makes me 
strong enough to withstand the great 
nervous strain occasioned by my pro- 


fessional duties.” EMMA CALVE. 


Ask for the Genuine Jonann Horr 's Maut Extract 
ALL OTHERS ARE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
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Mouson’s New Perfume 
VIOLETTE DE 


Is inconceivably deli- 
cate and lasting, yet 


< 


| 


) 





The label of every bottle of genuine 


Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 


21ST ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
FEBRUBRY 22, 23, 24 AND 25 


Open g A. M. to tr P M. 





Costs More 
Worth More 


AS oN 


vel EN 


BINDINCS 


NO ROUGH SURFACE to deface the shoes, 
NO COARSE FIBRES to fill with dirt. 





NO UGLY KINKS—fits edge of every skirt perfectly. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the jetters S. HL & M 
it's the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & I. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Check and Stripe Suitings, 
Fancy Plaids, 
English Homespuns and Mixtures. 


Drap d’Ete, Cashmere. 


A very fine assortment of Spring color- 


| ings im these desirable goods. 





Grenadine, Fish Nets. 


Many very handsome novelties in can- 
Vas Weaves. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 
ROBES. 


Broadway H 19th sa. 


NEW YORE. 


The queen of summer fabrics—a 
diaphanous combination of silk 
stripes on a linen ground, produc- 
ing the most beautiful effects for 
ladies’. suitings and waists. 


If not to be had at the dealers, we'll send 
you free samples and tell you where to get it, 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 





WATER COLORS 


CYCLE SCENE 


Over 500 exhibits, including Smedley’s lively River- 
side Drive, never before shown to the public, are 
now being exhibited by the American Water Color 
Society at the Academy of Design, 23d Street and 
Fourth Avenue, day and evening. Admission 25 
cents. The exhibition will close on the evening of 
Saturday, February 27th, 






























WHIsT 
(Continued from page iii.) 


that convention we have the lead of the sup- 
porting card or top of nothing which it is 
also called, in which the irregular card is led 
from a weak hand, in order either to help 
the partner, or at least to do him as little 
harm as possible, and which Mr. Trist has 
spoken of as possessing some possible merit. 
All other conventions such as have been in- 
troduced by the short suit contingent where 
certain cards are used to convey arbitrary 
meanings may be classified as worthless, and 
dismissed without further comment. 


THE WORK SIDE OF A LARGE 
BALL 


Ery few people have any conception of 
the mechanical part of a great en- 


tertainment. The public is con- 
versant with the expense, the beauty and 
esthetic details of these exceptional func- 
tions ; but the work, the thousand and one 
master strokes that make the success of such 
affairs as the Bradley-Martin ball are seldom 
considered. For many weeks thousands of 
people have been engaged to insure the best 
results for this extraordinary social function. 
Florists have gathered buds and blossoms 
from hot-houses innumerable, and vied with 
each other in designs. Musicians have prac- 
ticed early and late, and milliners and dress- 
makers and tailors have been taxed to the 
very ends of their wits fashioning costumes 
to accurately reproduce the styles of a most 
picturesque period. 

In all the work that the Bradley-Martin 
ball demanded there was none more exacting 
and arduous than the arrangement of the 
last-mentioned details. All first-class de- 
signers and dressmakers of New York were 
forced to look beyond their own establish- 
ments for help ; and it is said that in many 
instances the customers of these modistes 
were pressed into close advisory service. 

The very latest European and American 
ideas were adopted in every particular, even to 
the new substance used in place of whalebone 
for staying waists, flaring skirts, etc., etc. 
This material is called featherbone, and was 
used in great quantities by Dazien and other 
first-class houses. 

The difference in the materials of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries found re- 
markable expressions in this, the latest fancy 
ball of the season. The costumes were exact 
representations of the old-fashioned ones, but 
the various devices used in their manufacture 
showed the progress of the age, and in noth- 
ing was this more noticeable than in the ma- 
terials chat were out of sight, but which con- 
tributed to the grace and comfort of the 
wearer. Stiff and unwieldy fabrics have 
given place to those that are easily handled, 
thus saving time and labor. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. ¢@., questions which are 

substantially undetermined, and which admit 

vf many different points of view. These 

questions have produced answers of varying 

interest, and taken together have been most 

beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 

it is salutary for anyone to consider. Vogue 
now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
rience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness. 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good, 








Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

The Century Dictionary defines snob as “* One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers his superiors, and correspondingly proud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who vulgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray's definition has long been classic : ‘He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob.”” 

Communications will be published as they 
are received. No. 4 is given below. No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 have been published. 


NO. § 


Asan example of snobbishness I send the 
following: In a western city a man well 
known in business and social circles—we will 
call his name Elisha Brown—had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father—a good man, but of 
no prominence. The son caused a monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory. The in- 
scription began thus : 

Sacred to the memory of John Brown— 
father of Elisha Brown. 





Dearth of novelties is the most con- 
A spicuous characteristic of the theatri- 
cal situation of the week. The only 
new production of note given was For Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie, an English version of 
Frangois Coppée’s Les Jacobites, which was 
brought out at Wallack’s Theatre, by Miss 
Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber. This play 
is to be succeeded a little later by an adapta- 
tion of Romola, in which the character of 
Tito will be played by Mr. Taber. Unlike 
most of the plays produced by this very enter- 
prising young couple, the réle of the husband 
will be the star one of the play. 

So much in the way of revival, also of 
shifting about of plays has been done this 
week, that it might be termed a theatrical 
transfer period. Even long-run successes are 
being sent to other cities ; but the most sur- 
prising change is the contemplated revival of 
the Academy of Music of In Old Kentucky, 
and the reappearance at Hoyt’s Theatre of 
My Friend from India. Both these plays suc- 
ceed pieces that have been running several 
weeks, 

This week ends Mr. John Hare’s engage- 
ment at the Knickerbocker. The bill for 
the week has been very much diversified, 
and that set down for Saturday night—the 
first and second acts of A Pair of Spectacles 
and the third act of Caste—presents Mr, 
Hare in two.of his most admired characters. 

What might be styled Stoddard’s regular 
Lenten diversion is announced to begin at 
Daly’s Theatre on 1 March, The subjects 
of the illustrated lectures are: Heroic and 
Romantic Scotland, Old England, The Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Old and New Rus- 
sia, and Athens and Venice. 

The appearance in vaudeville shows of 
old-time star performers of legitimate drama 
continues; and as several of these actors 
bring with them little plays, they are a relief 
from the imbecile mouthings of the average 
variety performer. Robert Hilliard is a re- 
cent addition to the vaudeville stage, and is 
to be seen at Keith’s, in a dramatization of 
Richard Harding Davis's The Littlest Girl. 

It is announced that a burlesque of Under 
the Red Robe will be produced at Weber & 
Field’s. 

At the Carnegie Lyceum during this week 
is to be seen a burlesque by Clarence C. Sar- 
gent and A. A. Powers, entitled Cleopatra. 
It is produced by the Columbia College 
Musical Society. 


CONTINUED LONG-RUN SUCCESSES 


Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

The First Gentleman of Europe, Lyceum. 
An American Beauty, Casino. 

Secret Service, Garrick. 

Courted into Court, Bijou. 

Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street, 
Heartsease. Garden. 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Sguare. 


GOING 


The Magistrate, Dusly’s, 20 Feb. 
Straight from the Heart, Academy, 20 Feb. 
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A Contented Woman, Hoyt's, 20 Feb. 
Shamus O’Brien, Broadway, 20 Feb. 


COMING 


My Friend from India, Hoyt’s, 22 Feb. 
Never Again, Garrick, 8 March. 

La Falote, Casino, 1 March. 

El Capitan, Broadway, 22 Feb. 

Tess of Urbeville, Fifth Ave., 1 March. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music - 8,15, Straight from the Heart. 

American— 8.15, Sue. 

Broadway—8.15, Shamus O’Brien, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court. 

Casino—8.15, An American Beauty. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Magistrate. 

Empire—8.15, Under the Red Rove, 

Fifth Avenue—Closed. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 

Garden—%8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service 

Grand Opera,House—8,15, The Woman in Black. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, {n Gay New York. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl trom Paris. 

Hoyt's—8.30, A Contented W oman. 

Irving Place—-8, Tata-Toto. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, John Hare. 

Lyceum—8.10, When a Man's Married—The First 

Gentleman of Europe. 

Murray Hill—8, A Boy Wanted. 

Wallack’s—8.15, For Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Keith’s Union Square Theatre—Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s- Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuous Performance. 

Eden Musee—Concert, W axworks, etc. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink, with music. 

Weber & Field’s Music Hall—The Geezer. 

American Water-Color Society Exhibition, Acad- 
emy of Design. Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 


MUSIC 
SECOND LEHMANN RECITAL 


O* Thursday, 4 February, Mme. Leh- 


mann gave a second Song Recital 

with the assistance of Prof, Reinhold 
Herman, at the piano. The program was 
exceedingly short, but most artistically ar- 
ranged, 

Brahms was represented by four of his most 
beautiful songs, these being rendered by Mme. 
Lehmann in a manner that cannot be sur- 
passed. I wonder if there was any one among 
the vast audience who believed Brahms to 
be an inspired composer, and held the same 
opinion after hearing such superb songs so 
superlatively interpreted. The four songs 
chosen by Mme. Lehmann were: Ein Wan- 
derer, Lindes Rauschen in den Wipfeln, 
Feldeinsamkeit, Meine Liebe ist griin. If 
any one knows a note of Brahms he surely is 
acquainted with the last composition. 

The second part comprised Mozat’s Aben- 
dempfindung and Schubert’s Allmacht. The 
latter was sung with so much breadth, in- 
vested with so much dignity and grandeur, 
that I was more affected by Lehmann’s mar- 
velous interpretation than by Liszt’s dazzling 
arrangement for solo, chorus and orchestra. 

The third part consisted of Beethoven’s 
Adelaide and Schumann’s Nussbaum and 
Waldesgesprich. The dainty grace of the 
Nussbaum appealed particularly to the audi- 
ence, so that the artiste was obliged to repeat 
it. Her version of the last song was emi- 
nently dramatic, strong and imposing as the 
composition itself. After repeated recalls 
Mme. Lehmann gave as an encore a Romance 
by her accompanist, Prof. Herman. 

Prof. Herman’s accompaniment at this 
second recital was as artistic and perfect in its 
way as the singing of Lehmann. I doubt 
very much if the exceedingly difficult piano 
part of Brahms’s songs is played by many ac- 
companists in such masterly style as it was 
by Mr. Herman. The only fault I found 
with his playing at the first recital was the 
absence of a real fortissimo, and this fault had 
been thoroughly remedied at the second con- 
cert. 


FOURTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


The programme of the fourth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society on Saturday, 6 
February, was devoted to the interpretation 
of works by Franz Schubert, in commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniveisary of his 
birth. Even if the concert took place after 
the exact date (31 January), a Schubert pro- 
gramme is always welcome 

I am not informed whether the Philhar- 
monic Society rehearses more than it did for- 
merly. Nevertheless the fact remains that 


this winter they have played better than ever, 





and this last concert was one of the most fin- 
ished the society has ever given. Schubert’: 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor was read 
superbly by Mr. Seidl. I canremember only 
one instance when this conductor has given 
an equally fine performance of a symphony— 
Mr. Seid! is not particularly strong as a con- 
ductor of symphonies—and that was Beetho 
ven’s Seventh Symphony at the Beethoven 
memorial concert last season. The secondary 
subject of the first movement—that lovely 
phrase of the *celli—Mr. Seid! took in slowe: 
tempo than the principal subject, and thus a 
striking and beautiful contrast was obtained. 
The effect of that wild outburst of the entire 
orchestra after the secondary subject was 
truly sublime. Mr. Seidl’s strong point is 
climax-building, and this he demonstrated in 
the development section. The wonderful 
andante was performed as satisfactorily as the 
allegro. 

The rendering of the variations from the 
posthumous quartet in D minor was most im- 
pressive. To this the large tone-volume 
of the unusually numerous string orchestra 
(eighty performers) contributed not a little. 
In some passages Mr. Seidl had effectively 
strengthed the ’celli by the addition of severa! 
double basses, which played the cello part in 
the lower octave. 

Strange to say, the second part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of a novelty utterly out of 
place in a Schubert programme. The work 
was the second Symphony of A. Borodine, a 
highly talented Russian composer, who was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1834, and died in 
1887. The work itself is interesting, and 
possesses great merit. 

On the whole the first movement ( Allegio 
moderato ) is the best. The principal subjecc 
is a most decided phrase, admirably adapted to 
thematic development. The composer was 
aware of this, and has made the best of his 
opportunities, Even before the development 
section we have considerable thematic work 
with this subject. I forgot to state that the 
key of this symphony is B minor. The sec- 
ondary subject appears in its orthodox key— 
the relative mayor (D). 

The second movement ( Molto vivo) is the 
Scherzo. The key is F major, which bears 
no relation whatever to B minor. Another 
peculiarity, but producing a fine effect, is the 
opening upon the long-sustained chord of the 
ninth, not in F major but in B minor. Then 
the composer abruptly modulates into F. 
The theme itself is delightful, and treated in 
masterly fashion. For the Trio Borodine 
changes the tempo to allegretto, and the 
time to 6-4. 

The third movement (andante) is the 
least interesting of the four. Its key is D 
flat major, related, indeed, to F, but not to 
the fundamental key of the work,B minor. 
The first theme is very simple and of a pas- 
toral character, but hardly very expressive. 
Skilful instrumentation, particularly fine harp 
effects, make the phrase at first hearing 
appear more impressive than it will be found 
on closer examination. For the second theme 
the composer chooses the very remote key of 
C. The development of this material is not 
very interesting. 

The last movement (allegro) is character- 
istically Russian. The theme sounds as if it 
might be a Russian dance theme. In this 
movement also we are startled by the juxta- 
position of the most distant tonalities. The 
movement commences, as we naturaily ex- 
pect, in B major. Then we have B minor 
and suddenly C major, Just as unexpectedly 
we are brought back to B major. This bold- 
ness, however, is not offensive to zxsthetic 
taste; only a pedant could object. The 
orchestration of this Finale is highly effective 
and thoroughly Russian. I have recently 
devoted considerable attention to the instru- 
mentation of Russian composers, and have 
found that especially Tschaikowski and 
Borodine employ instruments in a character- 
istic way, so that I feel perfectly justified in 
speaking of ‘* Russian orchestration .”” 

This new Symphony is certainly one of 
great merit, and deserves to be heard more 
frequently. Borodine is almost unknown in 
this country, and yet he must be ranked 
among the best of Russian masters. If I am 
not mistaken Borodine will not have to wait 
long for recognition here, for Tschaikowsk 
has already paved the way for his compatriot. 
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COSTUMES FROM BERTHA 
MAY 


Figure 1, at the extreme left, shows a 
bodice of shirred white chiffon over white 
taffeta, on each line of shirring ‘there is a 
frill of narrow cream lace. Skirt white taf- 
feta. Stock and belt of velvet, shading from 
light cream to deep yellow. 

Figure 2 is a black mousseline de soie over 
silk. The trimming is deep cream Honiton 
insertion, wide for the yoke and narrower for 
the skirt and front. Wide black satin belt 
made of three widths of ribbon. 

Figure 3 is a green (reseda) broadcloth cos- 

tume, braided with fine black cord and nar- 
row soutache braid. Collar and front a 
lighter shade of green silk and fine cream 
lace, . 
The fourth figure shows a bodice of deep 
pink silk covered with accordion-plaited 
mousseline de soie. ‘Two straps of pearl pas- 
sementerie begin at neck, and meet a real 
lace band which goes across front. Bow and 
sash of pink Liberty satin. At back wide 
long sash edged with fulled lace. Skirt pink 
taffeta. Flounce edged with three rows of 
white ribbon. The silk is fringed at the top 
of flounce. 

Figure 5 is green, black and blue shot silk. 
Bodice shirred on cords. Shirrings divided 
by quillings of narrow black satin ribbon. 
Pink chiffon vest, rosettes, etc. Wide black 
satin belt, with large bow and long ends at 
back, edged with fulled chiffon and lace. 

Figure 6 has a bodice of purple cloth, with 
bow knot set in of a lighter shade of taffeta 
silk. The cloth is cut out so as to leave the 
lines of stuff across the silk, edged with nar- 
row black braid. Collar and vest of tucked 
white satin and narrow val. lace. Skirt pur- 
ple cloth. 





Lg 
THE EXPOSITOR—A THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE— 
AMERICAN EDITION 


Imultaneously with the beginning of the 
S fifth series of the Expositor in Eng- 
land, Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
begun the publication of an American edition, 
the first issue bearing date of February, 1897. 
The editor is W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 
LL.D., the well-known divine, and some of 
the principal features for 1897 will be: The 
Theology of Grace, A Series of Articles by 
the Rev. John Watson, D.D.; The Christian 
Doctrine of Perfection, A Series of Articles 
by Professor Joseph Agar Beet, D.D.; The 
Paradoxes of the Apocalypse, by the Rev. 
George Matheson, D.D., F.R.S.E., Edin- 
burgh ; Sirach, by the Rev. Professor S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Christ Church, Oxford; 
Echoes of the Sermon on the Mount in the 
Epistle of St. James, by the Rev. Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., Glasgow ; Notes on 
Passages in the Prophets, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor T. K. Cheyne, Oxford ; The Chief of 
Sinners, by the Rev. Principal T. C. Ed- 
wards, D.D.; The Introduction to St. 
Mark's Gospel, by the Rev. Professor H. B. 
Swete, D.D., Cambridge. 
KENTUCKY PIONEER WOMEN. BY MARY FLOR- 
ENCE TANEY 


is a little volume of verse and prose in 
commemoration of the brave women who, 
to quote the preface, ‘‘ established homes, 
founded families, introduced refinement and 
culture, and made civilization and sound mor- 
als permanent in the state.’” The unpreten- 
tious tribute is dedicated to Mary Hopkins 
Cabell Breckenridge, Susanna Hart Shelby 
and other equally representative women. 
There is an account of the early settlements 
of the state, and of the severe but nobly en- 
dured trials incident to pioneer life in old 
Kentucky, the author appearing to have been 
at considerable pains to make her narrative 
authentic. A sympathetic tribute to worthy 
women whose bravery and heroic endurance 
are well worth recording Miss Taney’s 
modest little volume deserves well of Ken- 
tucky’s sons and daughters. (Robert Clarke 
& Co.) 








Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 


FRILLS AND WOMAN 
| Fee are ever dear to the heart of 


woman. She disposes of them ac- 

cording to the dictates of fashion in 
various positions of importance or nsignifi- 
cance upon her costume. Let us date from 
the prevalent neck-ruff in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth—not by any means the creative 
period of frills—in each age, stage, and varia- 
tion of fashion the ruffled edge, top, bottom or 
insertion becomes a feature of the couturiéres 
skilful adaptation. We have just passed 
through a period of plain untrimmed gowns— 
were they frill-less? No ruchings at the 
throat or wrist, no outward and visible flounce 
to the plain full skirt, no ruffled over-draper- 
ies to make or mar the graceful outlines of 
the figure—and yet—let one but picture the 
prominent silken linings of the skirt, and be- 
hold! a very vista of ruffles comes to one’s 
memory, establishing the ingenuity of woman 
to meet the emergency and prevent what 
might have proved a fatal absence of the time- 
honored frill. 

Just now the frill has disappeared from the 
interior decoration of street costumes. A 
plain lining of contrasting and changeable 
silk is the fashionable finish of the winter— 
but the frill is not lost nor obsolete, for it re- 
appears at the neck of the bodice in most be- 
coming mode—sometimes only in_ partial 
circumference of the collar, again in narrower 
depth in complete round of the collar, falling 
back from the throat over the ribbon or other 
fancy trimmings. In some of the newest 
Paris importations neck and wrists are both 
edged with black, white, or cream crépe lisse. 
More bewitching still are the innumerable and 
exquisite colored chiffon frills about the dé- 
colletage of the evening corsages. They 
make quite complete the work of the artistic 
couturiére. There seems to be a flavor of 
pretty womanliness in the association of her 
shirrings, plaitings, and rufflings. Her 
** frills, underftills, and wonder-frills’’ 
should be dear to her heart in all generations. 
Let the banishment of fascinations and frills 
be only occasional and exceptional—due to fit- 
ness, not choice. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 800 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


831. Form of Entertainment for 
Thirty Young People. V., California, 
—Some novel, inexpensive form of enter- 
tainment for an evening affair; the guests 
numbering about thirty—all being young peo- 
ple, well acquainted, but weary of card parties 
and the customary small dance, 

While a Salamagundi party or progressive 
games is not particularly novel, it is inex- 
pensive and causes a great deal of merriment, 
especially when the guests are all young peo- 

le. 
. At each table there needs to be an individ- 
ual diversion, such as sewing on buttons ; the 
one who sews on the largest number before 
the bell rings is the one to prugress. A word 
contest is interesting to have at another table. 
The one who writes the largest number of 
words beginning with a certain letter is the 
one to progress. Jack straws, Jack stones, 
soap bubbles, or indeed any game, no matter 
how simple, provided it does not take too 
long to play it, is conducive to making fun and 
a competition, which is sure to hold and inter- 
est the attention. Music, of course, is most ac- 
ceptable, but it is expensive, unless you be- 
long to a musical set, where each guest is only 
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too glad to contribute to the enjoyment of the 
company. Theatricals always afford a great 
deal of amusement to all concerned, although, 
of course, they require a certain kind of ability. 
Twenty questions is by no means a novel 
form of entertainment, but it is another very 
entertaining way of interesting twenty or 
thirty people. As you may not thoroughly 
understand how to conduct the game, we 
gladly herewith give you the directions. The 
guests must be equally divided into two sides ; 
if there are thirty guests, fifteen men and fif- 
teen girls, there would be, consequently, eight 
men and seven women on one side, and seven 
men and eight women on the other side. 
After the division has been equally made, one 
half, or one side, leaves the room to choose a 
subject (the more obscure and difficult the 
better), while a sufficient number of chairs 
to accommodate all are placed on two lines, 
to face each other. After the subject has 
been decided upon, the absent ones return to 
seat themselves in a line so as to face the 
other, or opposing side. This opposing side, 
each in turn, asks his opposite neighbor one 
question, which should beas leading and con- 
cise as possible. The answers can only be 
given in the form of a positive affirmation or 
a positive denial, so that the questions must 
be accordingly framed. As there are only 
twenty questions and three guesses allowed, 
each question must therefore be carefully con- 
sidered and worded by the questioner, as well 
as by the whole side before it is presented. 
There is as much time allowed each questioner 
as ig necessary, and they are also permitted to 
consult with each other in order to avoid any 
unnecessary questioning. Each question 
should be as telling as possible. It is essen- 
tial in order to avoid disputings and argu- 
ments at the close of the game to-appoint one 
of the party to write the exact phraseology of 
each question andits answer. After the sub- 
ject has been guessed, the questioners become 
the questioned, and in their turn leave the 
room to choose the next subject. 


832. Cutaway Coat. To J. F., Cleve- 
land.—(1) What is the correct dress for!men 
Sunday afternoon and Sunday morning ? 

(2) When is it proper to wear the cutaway 
coat ? 

(1) Dressing for Sunday is not considered 
very good form. If you go to church wear 
either frock or cutaway coat, fancy worsted 
trousers, wel\ polished calf or patent leather 
shoes, tan or slate gloves, white shirt and 
collar, light colored tie, silk hat. Light 
trousers are worn with frock coat, dark with 
cutaway. 

(2) The cutaway coat can be worn at 
morning and alternoon affairs that are not 
formal, but still require one to be dressed 
above the business and negligé standard. 


833. Broadcloth Skirt. To B. B., 
Canton, O.—Will you please tell me how to 
make a broadcloth skirt, lined with percaline, 
so as to have the two separate ? 

Cut two complete skirts. Finish and 
press all the seams. Face up the underskirt 
with silk on both sides the exact color of 
your cloth. Face your cloth skirt on the in- 
side with silk or cloth. Join your two skirts 
together at the waistband, and have your 
over-skirt about one-quarter of an inch longer 
than the underskirt. Put a three-inch band 
of stiffening in the underskirt. See Vogue 
Answers to Questions 4 Feb., Question 821. 


834. Luncheon Menu. To. R., City. 
—Will you please give a menu, not too elab- 
orate, for an afternoon luncheon ? 

Grape fruit. 

Cut out the centres and fill with sugar and 
brandy, marachino or claret. 
Bouillon or clam broth. 

Oyster patés. Sherry. 

Broiled spring chicken. 

Peas. Potatoes. 

Squabs and salad, 

Individual ices, or a form of ice cream, in 
the color of your table decorations. 
Coffee. 


835. Braid. To Russia, Batavia.—(1) 
Just what sort of braid should be used on 
Russian fatigue coat described in answer to 
inquiry 819, in Vogue of 4 February? 

(2) Also where best may be , obtained 
suitable frogs for trimming the coat ? 

(1) Military, a heavy braid, half an inch 


in width. This can be bought at any of the 
large New York shops, 

(2) The frogs and braiding have to be 
made by the tailor who makes the gown. It 
is not possible to buy the right kind for this 
suit, 


836. Stocks. Shirt Waists. . Fi- 
ametta, City.—(1) Will you please let me 
know if none but stocks and stock collars 
will be worn this spring with shirt waists ? 

(2) Will four-in-hands be worn, and if so 
may the ends be tucked inside the blouse or 
not? 

(3) Will shirt waists be ** blousy’’ in ef- 
fect in front like last season ? 

(4) Will jacket and skirt suits en suite be 
worn with shirt waists, or vests ? 

(2) Yes, linen collars will be worn, but 
stocks are newer. They have a collar also 
which shows above the stock, 

(2) From present indications four-in-hands 
will not be worn. If you wear one do not 
tuck the ends in. 

(3) The shirt waists will have a slight 
blouse effect. 

(4) Tailor made suits, jacket and skirt, 
will be worn with shirt waists. A few vests 
are being worn, but they must be exactly right 
to be stylish. 


837. Spring Goods. To R., Mem- 
phis.—(1) Kindly give me some idea of 
suitable spring goods for a tailor suit, also sug- 
gest what style of coat will be worn. 

(2) Can you tell me whether shirt waists 
will be worn by well dressed women this sea- 
son, and if so, will the sleeves be small, and 
how will the waists be made? 

(3) What would be a suitable waist-blouse 
made with coat and skirt for spring ? 

(1) Cheviots, homespuns, and plain cloths 
will all be worn this spring. In cheviots 
checks will be de rigueur. Coats hke model 
3651, Vogue 31 December, with small 
notched collar and no fur, 

(2) Yes. Shirt waists will be worn by 
well dressed women for all athletic exercise, 
afid with tailor made coats and skirts in the 
morning or for traveling. 

(3) A shirt waist made of flannel in green 
with hair line stripes of red. Plain flannels, 
cheviot or silk, like model 4013, Vogue 4 
Feb.; but the cuffs should be of the material 
of the shirt, not linen, 


838° Stiffening in Skirts. Best 
Dress. Elderly. Lace for Neck.— 
To Dress, Lynchburg. (1) Do you not put 
any stiffening in skirts, or do you stiffen the 
underskirt ? 

(2) Would you advise a black and white 
or green and black silk for best dress for 
spring and summer? Black and white is 
most becoming if not too common. Should 
it be black and white stripe ? 

(3) When you speak of a costume for an 
elderly lady what age do you imply ? 

(4) What kind of lace do you advise for 
neck and sleeves of dress, and the price and 
width? I wish real lace. How much 
should be allowed for a waist—neck and 
sleeves ? 

(1) In cloth skirts there is a narrow band 
of stiffening around the bottom. In thin 
materials the slight stiffening is in the under- 
skirt. 

(2) Black and white is very stylish if wel! 
combined, but rather too strong for most oc- 
casions. Green and black is more service- 
able. Black and white striped silk is stylish. 
Model 3953, Vogue 4 Feb., is a pretty model 
for striped silk. 

(3) Fifty or over. 

(4) Any real lace about three inches wide 
is suitable for neck and sleeves of gown. If 
you wish the full back ruffle for the neck, 
and ruffle for the sleeves, it will take two and 
one-half yards. The price depends entirely 
on the kind of lace and the quality. 














BeecHam's Pits cure Sick Headachr. 


If you've a good digestion, keep it. Abbortt's— 
the genuine original Angostura Bitters—strengthens 
the stomach. Druggists and dealers. 





Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. : 
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WBLDOULEAABBODUGEEAAAABLUGEAABAAAUL 


“Best-Bike-Shoes”’ 


(REGISTERED) 


“Ball-bearing” 
“Ridemphast” 
“Pedalshoe “ 


“Model Bike Shoes of the World” 
EASY TO RIDE IN 9 EASY TO WALK IN 


Bicycle Shoes made by the «B-B” 
Shoe Mfg. Co. are dest because they are 
made on scientific principles—made on 
lasts modeled from the human foot 
made. to support. the foot under 
pressure. 

















You can ride easier and 
ride farther if you wear shoes 
bearing any of the 





Men’s Regular Cut WH 
Bicycle Bal ta Sars 
Black or Tan 


PRATT LACE FASTENERS hold laces without tying 


above registered 
names. 


“ Best-Bike-Shoes ” are sold by best dealers everywhere. Send for descriptive 
list. Prices from $2.50 to $3.50 per pair, according to style 


The “B-B” SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


121 Duane Street NEW YORK 
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